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For You—The World’s Clearest : 
Most Beautiful Radio Tone in Your a 


COMING NEW ZENITH 
ADIONIC £4 RADIO 


Zenith’s Specialization in 


“RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY” 





ENUINE ZENITH Radionic FM is 
G an utterly different kind of ra- 
dio. It will bring into your home a 





tone unlike anything you’ve ever 
heard before. 


It will open up to your ears an 
entirely new range of richness, and 
fullness, and color... entirely free 
from static noise at all times ...so 
thrillingly real that you’ll swear the 


rformers in the studio or on rec- 
ords are right in the room with you! 
FM’s development is an impor- 
tant part of RADIONICS, the vast 
new science in which many discov- 


eries are so sensational they cannot 
yet be disclosed to the public. 





Zenith, world’s leading special- 
ists in “RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY,” 
will bring you genuine FM, not an 
imitation. And it will be Zenith 
Radionic FM, born of the world’s 
longest, broadest, most intensive ex- 

rience in the field of HIGH FRE- 


QUENCY! 





You see, Zenith pioneered in this 
field. It was Zenith that years ago 


| CO MLAS a 


will bring you Genuine FM at its finest in 
radios and radio-phonographs! 





introduced short wave communica- 
tion into the U. S. Navy, and has 
been developing Short Wave, FM 
and Television since their very 
birth! 


Among the world’s first and fin- 
est FM stations, for example, is the 
transmitter created and operated 
by Zenith in Chicago. And Zenith 
has never ed its energies 
over unrelated fields, such as refrig- 
erators, washing machines, cook- 
ing ranges, vacuum cleaners. They 
have specialists of their own. 
Zenith concentrates its leadership in 
engineering and precision manu- 


facture on “RADIONICS—AND ONLY 
RADIONICS!” 


This is the big reason why you 
will enjoy the world’s clearest, most 
beautiful radio tone in the coming 
new Zenith Radionic FM Radios 
and Radio-Phonographs . . . the 
reason they will combine advanced 
engineering and precision quality at 
low cost, as never combined before! 

The day radios are again avail- 


able for your home, it will pay you 
to be smart—to put your money on 


a winner. Keep your eye on Zenith 
for genuine FM at its finest—and see 
Zenith first! 


Available now for America’s hard-of- 
hearing—the famous new Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aid. Only $40 complete, at au- 
thorized Zenith Hearing Aid dispensers. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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®LONG DISTANCES RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Under The Dome 








HAS WHITE HOUSE set job-quotas on operators of all government—built plants in 
"postwar? Operator of one big war-plant recently popped off that he'd 
been told he could run same factory in postwar provided he employed 
60,000 men. Otherwise, he said he was told, Uncle Sam will move in 
and operate plant. Does this mean that white—haired boys are already 
picked to run war-plants, provided they play pretty with administra- 
tion's ideas? 

WAR BONDS FOR TAXES is an idea on the Morgenthau agenda. Not for 1945, per- 
haps. But probably for 1946. The notion, borrowed from the Russians, 
is to turn bonds in at face value as payment on taxes, so start to 
cancel off federal debt. 


SOLDIERS IN WAR PLANTS are proving to be better workers than many of the 
Civilians. Also, they help shop morale, and spur others to greater 
effort. More of them will be used in areas of acute labor shortage. 


PUPPET GOVERNMENT for Hungary under the guidance of the USSR is a fear causing 
some nail-—chawing in Washington. Same parties are chattering that 
Stalin may make separate peace with Germany, thus enabling Nazis to 
concentrate all their wallop on western front. 


TRAVEL RATIONING for civilians will be indirect. OPA, for instance, is willing 
to cut down on ration points to hotels harboring big conventions. 
They figure that if hotels are shy on food, convention travel will 
fall off. This would mean, however, that special coupons would have 
to be devised for the million or more federal employes buzzing around 
the country these days. 


SOVIET NAVY will build here, provided CIO labor is used in shipyards. That, at 
least, is story wandering around town. Initial feelers have been made 
to southern shipyard operators. The USSR intends to shoot the works | 
on new boats, everything from submarines to battleships. 


FLYING PORK BARREL is congressional nickname for the billion dollar airport 
construction program proposed by Civil Aeronautics' Administration. 
Some of its items call for "improvement" of non-existent airports, 
construction of fields in cities that already have big wartime fields. 
Also, there's a system of "fund matching" under which towns and 
cities would raise large sums to match government hand-outs. 


FARM DRAFT would send. approximately 150,000 men, 18 through 25, into armed 
forces before March. Total agricultural deferments are about 364,000. 


RAISIN SHORTAGE is forecast. Growers give federal price policies on California 
grapes as the reason. 


BRIGHT SPOT in far east fighting is that natives there are no longer friendly, 
or indifferent, toward Japs. Burmese and others have come to know and 
hate the invaders and are anxious to have them blasted out. 


FEDERAL SHIPPING is at work on ambitious postwar plans. Four new steamship 
freight and passenger lines are being developed by U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS will draw the attention of CIO's Political Action Committees 
next fall. Hillman and other leaders feel that if PAC organizations 
can wield power in electing school boards, councils, mayors, etc. 
they stand better chance of becoming permanent factor in American 
politics. 


PARIS BUZZ BOMBINGS are expected daily as a final non-military gesture of 
vengeance by the Nazis. 
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yours back on safe, sturdy tires again. You may be able to do that now 


—if you are eligible to buy — for Goodyear’s production of GOOD FY EAR 
y) 


synthetic rubber tires is now climbing. You will find them to be 


THE GREATEST NAME 
as standout in rugged dependability, long-distance service, as Goodyears IN RUBBER 





have always been in the past. That is well proved by the high 


mileage records they have piled up on essential cars during the past 
This sign identifies friendly dealers every- 


nineteen months. If you want lasting security underwheel, ask where who sell Goodyear tires, and do 
: 7 : certified retreading. 
for a stalwart new Goodyear — in popularity as well as 9 
P. S. New tubes save tires 


performance, the world’s first-choice tire! 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND } 
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THE NATION 


FDR's State of the Union report urges 
war work for 4-F's, a national serv- 
ice act, draft of nurses 


Greater and more far-reaching mobili- 
zation of American strength. That was 
the urgent appeal recurring time and again 
in FDR’s fourth term report on the State 
of the Union when “everything we are 
and have is at stake.” 

Looking Ahead. The President rec- 
ommended: (1) a national service act for 
both men and women; (2) draft of nurses 
of which there is a “tragic” shortage; (3) 
prompt legislation to force 4 million 4-F’s 
into useful war work. 

His postwar program called for: uni- 
versal military training; employment for 
60 millions, expansion of social welfare 
programs, 

Condemning international “power pol- 
itics,’ FDR deplored attempts to divide 
the Allies, said international cooperation 
must work more than one way, added: 
“cooperation and progress are not helped 
by any nation assuming that it has a 
monopoly of wisdom or virtue.” He ad- 
mitted the Polish and Greek problems are 
causing deep concern (see page 10) and 
predicted 1945 would end the Nazi reign 
of terror in Europe, bring retribution to 
Japan, and start “the organization of world 
peace.” 

Before FDR went on the radio that 
same night to give the people a digest of 
his message, legislation already had been 
introduced in Congress calling for national 
service for those 18 to 45, including 4-F’s 
and the army lowered physical standards 
to permit drafting of those who change 
war plant jobs. 

The Budget. Three days later FDR 
recommended about an $83 billion bud- 
get for the 1945-46 fiscal year, compared 





to $100 billion for the current fiscal year. 

Refusing to predict the length of the 
war, he asked $70 billion for war (by the 
end of 1946 this would swell our war costs 
to $450 billion) and $13 billion for nor- 
mal government functions. FDR warned 
the request for war was tentative, would 
be increased if necessary, then estimated: 
government income would drop from $45.7 
billion in 1944-45 to $41.3 billion during 
the next fiscal year; the national debt 
would rise to $292 billion on June 30, 
1946 (it’s near $252 billion now); that 
debt interest would be $4} billion a year. 

Biggest budget increase was for the 
veterans administration, $2,623 millien, al- 
most double that for the current fiscal 
year. Social Security was ‘boosted $14 
million to $494 million and a general 
public works program increased $93 mil- 
lion to $279 million. 

Agriculture was cut 26% to $512 
million although Commodity Credit Corp. 
was recommended for a $2 billion increase 
in borrowing power and FSA for $125 
million (an increase of $67 million) for 
loans to low-income farmers in addition 
to $50 million (up $15 million) for its 
tenant land purchase program. 

Mr. Roosevelt said war plants should 
be sold or leased to private business; de- 
clared lend-lease would continue, and 
warned consumer spending and business 
investment must rise 50% over the 1939 
level if we are to have full employment in 
peacetime. He said price and material al- 
location controls should be continued dur- 
ing the reconversion period. 

Congress. Indications the adminis- 
tration might have tough sledding in 
Congress came earlier in the week when 
a House coalition of Democrats and Re- 
publicans made the old Dies committee 
permanent despite administration objec- 
tion, 

Another indication was legislators’ re- 
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CONGRESS LISTENS to reading of FDR's report on the State of the Nation. 
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DOG IN VELVET is Jack, willed $20,000 by 
Mrs. Margaret Myers, Detroit, who cut off her 
only son. Ex-butcher Herbert Kelly is caretaker. 





luctance to approve a national service act. 
Instead, they leaned toward a work or 
fight order. 

Previously, Sen, Burton K,. Wheeler 
(D.-Mont.) called for an end to our “un- 
conditional surrender” policy for Ger- 
many, termed it “asinine.” Secretary of 
State Stettinius denounced Wheeler’s ut- 
terance as “profoundly regrettable.” (Cap- 
tured Nazis in France have said that is 
one thing they hoped their counter offen- 
sives would achieve—a softer peace rather 
than unconditional surrender, ) 


Draft Crackdown 


War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes got 
tough over the critical manpower situation. 
He ordered: 

Selective Service to reclassify for 
draft 364,000 farm deferrables 18-25 years 
old; all 4-Fs to get into war production 
jobs or face induction into the armed 
forces for limited service; manpower sanc- 
tions against non-essential industries which 
violate WMC controls. 

Behind Byrnes’ orders on young farm 
workers is approval of FDR and War 
Food Chief Marvin Jones plus appeals 
from WPB Boss J. A. Krug not to cripple 
vital war industries by draft of older, ex- 
perienced workers. 

Krug said steel and tire production 
are hardest hit by manpower shortages. 
He termed these industries first on the 
critical list. ODT Administrator J. Mon- 
roe Johnson added transportation to the 
list. 

Net result of Byrnes’ action has been 
a rush of 4-Fs for war jobs, according to 
USES, and all are being placed. Next 
move, it was indicated, will be a crack- 
down on night clubs and similar busi- 
nesses. 











Press Association 

FOOD FOR SNOWBOUND: Police plod 

through drifts to suburban home near Buffalo, 
where a family reunion was marooned 





Soldiers’ Hospitals 


War Department has tried to hospi- 
talize wounded servicemen as near their 
homes as possible. Policy was changed, 
however, when mounting casualties taxed 
facilities and forced Army officials to place 
war victims wherever beds are available. 

At the same time, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator Frank T. Hines said he would ask 
Congress for $2 billions for hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation and pensions. (Orig- 
inal plans for veterans had been based on 
the assumption the European phase of 
the war would be ended Jan. 1, 1945.) 
Now indications are at least another bil- 
lion would be needed to meet costs grow- 
ing out of extended fighting. 

Some estimates placed the expected 
bed shortage in veterans’ hospitals at 50,- 
ooo, due to the prolonged European war. 
Three times more soldiers, Army ex- 
plained, were brought home for treatment 
in December than in July. 

Secretary of War Stimson revealed 
Army casualties were 556,352 through 
Dec. 21, an increase of 8,529 in one week. 
Stimson said it is impossible to give com- 
plete casualty totals now. 


Spies, Balloons 


“Our danger,” said FBI Chief J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, “from spies and saboteurs is 
not ended.” This is why: 

1. Two German saboteurs were cap- 
tured in New York after they had been 
landed from a U-boat near a Maine fish- 
ing village. Their job was to pick up in- 
formation from loose-talking Americans 
and short-wave it to Naziland. 

One was an American citizen and ex- 
U. S. sailor, William Curtis Colepaugh, 
26, Niantic, Conn. The other was Erich 
Gimpel, 35, native German. Both had 
been well financed, had short wave radio, 
cameras, guns, secret inks, birth certifi- 
cates, blank draft papers. 





2. A third large balloon of mysterious 
origin was found near Portland, Ore. First 
big bag, bearing Jap markings and carry- 
ing incendiaries, was found near Kalispell, 
Mont.: the second near Tacoma, Wash. 
Discoveries recalled Tokyo boasts that 
Jap submarines are operating off the U. S. 
coast again, might have released the bal- 
loons. 


Convention Ban 


Second move to ease the railroads’ 
burden came when War Mobilizer James 
F. Byrnes cracked down on conventions 
not essential to the war program. He “re- 
quested” cancellation of sessions bringing 
together more than 50 delegates. 

The U. S. has a big stick to wield if 
the “request” is ignored. Next step would 
be to “request” hotels not to book conven- 
tions, to invoke manpower and rationed- 
supply sanctions if request is ignored. 

Admittedly, ODT’s campaign for 
voluntary cancellation of conventions was 
a failure (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). While 
there was some reduction from prewar, 
more than 6,000 sessions involving travel 
of more than 100,000 persons were held. 


Social Security 


Each month 1,120,000 Americans re- 
ceive social security payments totalling 
$204 million. 

Benefits would be higher, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, board chairman reported, ex- 
cept that more than 700,000 persons past 
65 have not applied, preferring war jobs 
to pensions. 

However, 530,000 jobless workers col- 
lected about $63 million in unemployment 
benefits last year, chiefly because of plant 
shutdowns. About 250,000 received gen- 
eral relief, a 95% drop from the depres- 
sion peak of 5,579,000. Biggest fear of the 
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DESIGN FOR DEATH. This pile-up of two 
Southern Pacific trains occurred in fog at 
Bagley, Utah. Dead: 50; hurt, 85. 
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board is it may be swamped by industrial 
cutbacks in view of 44 million new ac- 
counts set up in 1944 for persons working 
for the first time. 


Gas Radio 


“What electricity does, gas can do,” 
mused Atlanta, Ga., Gas Light Co. presi- 
dent H. Carl Wolf. For proof he invented 
a gas-powered radio. Ripping A and B 
batteries from a standard cabinet set, he 
substituted a generator and a power unit 
run by 80 thermocouples (small, British- 
made devices for transforming heat into 
motive power) heated by a gas flame. 

“It’s just as safe and efficient as any 
other gas-operated appliance!” crowed 





GAS RUNS RADIO made by H. C. Wolf (/.). 


Wolf. “The whole thing can be mounted 
within any standard cabinet. We made no 
market study but think it’s a practical 
piece of equipment with some commercial 
possibilities.” 


States’ Works 


When the postwar green light is 
flashed 24 states will be ready to start 
public works projects. Value of jobs al- 
ready planned and financed is $823,039,- 
686, according to the Council of State 
Governments, Chicago. 

Most projects call for new public 
buildings, hospitals, schools. Other exam- 
ples: Irrigation, soil conservation, drain- 
age in Colorado; state forest and park 
development in Florida; housing and 
grade crossing improvements in New 
York; public power expansion in Nebras- 
ka. Ten states also have highway pro- 
grams, 


Se 2s. 
EAST: J. F. Condon, 84, “Jafsie” of 


the 1932 Lindbergh kidnap case, died in 
New York. 

Maryland legislators proposed a state 
lottery to raise revenue lost through U. S. 
ban on racing. 

OPA clamped tight controls on Wash- 
ington gasoline sales to relieve shortage 
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that paralyzed motor transportation. Fuel 
was denied to motorists who had more 
than a quarter of a tank full. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey asked the 
New York legislature to earmark $150 
million surplus for postwar construction. 


MIDWEST: Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick Simms, 64, Rockford, IIL, news- 
paper publisher, former Republican na- 
tional committeewoman, died in Chicago. 

Food and fuel shortages developed as 
a blizzard swept Ohio. Nearly 100 motor- 
ists were snowbound more than 24 hours. 


SOUTH: Georgia’s rapidly growing 
pine pulpwood industry reported a $3,500,- 
ooo yield in 1944. 

Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., WAC training 
center, will close April 1. Lone WAC cen- 
ter left will be Fort Des Moines, Ia. 

First step toward creation of a Florida 
Everglades national park was taken when 
Interior Department accepted deed to 
1,000,000 acres of land and water. 

Sale of all but a few items was dis- 
continued temporarily by 36 Key West, 
Fla., stores protesting OPA ceilings. 


WEST: A tract of 2,800,000 acres in 
southeastern Utah was opened to entry by 
U. S. order. Another 200,000 acres of 
potash land in the same area was taken 
over by U. S. 

One-time two-gun movie star William 
S. Hart, 74, donated his multi-acre estate 
to Los Angeles for a park. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Medal for FDR 


Traditional to inaugurations is the 
medal in honor of the incoming President. 
For a time it seemed that FDR wasn’t 
going to have one for his fourth launch- 
ing—but it’s all settled now. Joe E. 
Davies, ex-Ambassador to Russia, and 
others are sponsoring a bronze likeness 
of the President by Jo Davidson, the 
noted sculptor and Roosevelt friend. The 
committee is having the piece struck by 
the U.S. Mint and will sell enough to 
souvenir collectors to defray the cost. 


Calm Glamor Girl 


First they put her face on a recruit- 
ing poster. Then Hollywood called. Now 
Cadet Nurse Beulah Tyler, just turned 
20 and very winsome (see cut), is well 
on her way to becoming the dream nurse 
of World War II. She’s cast in a true-to- 
life role in GJ Joe, movie version of 
Ernie Pyle’s book about boys in foxholes. 

Miss Tyler was calm, though, when 
she left her training post in Washington 
for glamorland. “I'll be back,” she said. 
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BEULAH TYLER, dream nurse for “Gl Joe.” 





Miss Tyler is determined to finish her 
course in the Cadet Nurse Corps and 
then join the Navy. One reason she leans 
that way is her dad, Capt. George B. 
Tyler, a Navy doctor now in the Medi- 
terranean. She was born in the Virgin 
Islands, on Christmas day, but she calls 
Portsmouth, Va., home. 


House Hunters 


Scramble for a place to call home 
had nearly 100 new members breathing 
hard as Congress buckled down to busi- 
ness. Caught in the war-jammed capital 
they found that “Senator” and “Repre- 
sentative” were not exactly the alacazam 
for unlocking living quarters. 

Sen. Glen H. Taylor, ex-tentshow 
trouper and cowboy yodler from Idaho, 
said he got “mighty good results” from 
his stunt on the Union Station plaza. He 
just unlimbered his banjo when he ar- 
rived with his wife and two children, ‘and 
sang for a “home near the-Capitol dome.” 
It drew “25 or 30 offers.” 

A Delaware Congressman decided to 
commute. Most newcomers temporarily 
took hotel rooms, but five to ten-day lim- 
its kept them hopping. Sen. Wayne Morse 
(R.-Ore.) was especially up against it. 
He arrived with two saddle horses. Wash- 
ington’s War Housing Center did all it 
could, reported new members were “pa- 
tient and understanding.” Rep. Luther 
Patrick (D.-Ala.) announced he would 
call for an investigation of “open flagrant 
violations of rent ceilings.” Patrick said 
he began his search for a house three 
months ago, and was still looking. 


No Bed of Roses 


Claws bared and backs arched, a 
determined group of Washington club- 
women yowled loudly as Rep. Helen 
Douglas (D.-Cal.) took over her job in 
Congress. They didn’t want the wife of 
Movie Star Melvyn Douglas on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee, which, with 
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a Senate committee, virtually governs the 
capital, Protests were aimed at the House 
Ways and Means committee, in charge of 
committee assignments for new members. 
One charge against Rep. Douglas: “She’s 
hand-in-glove with Mrs, Roosevelt.” 


Congressman’s Lesson 


A chastened Congressman is Rep. 
L, H. Gavin, second-termer from Oil City, 
Pa. A government girl’s tears did the job. 

It started with one of those famous 
run-arounds that people often get when 
they call a government agency. Rep. 
Gavin’s call was to the Adjutant Gener- 
al’s office at the War Department. After 
being transferred several times he became 
annoyed, Finally, he wound up with a 
girl on the line who didn’t seem to know 
anything. Well, the Congressman blew up, 
bawled the girl out and called the Adju- 
tant General himself. ‘That got results. 

Then Gavin suddenly decided per- 
haps he had been too hard on the girl. 
Thinking it over he called back and apol- 
ogized. The girl didn’t say much, just 
sobbed quietly. Then another girl took 
the phone and told him. This girl he had 
bawled out had just received the news 
that her husband was ‘missing in action. 

Without hesitating a second, Rep. 
Gavin got in his car, drove to the War 
Department, sought out the bereaved 
girl and personally apologized to her in 
the presence of a whole roomful of ste- 
nographers. “It was a lesson to me,” he 
ruefully told friends, 


Southern Color 


If a Hollywood casting director were 
to bump into North Carolina’s new Sen- 
ator, the movie-man probably would give 
one glance and label the specimen a fake. 
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SEN. HOEY: Flashes cutaway in Congress. 


Sen. Clyde Hoey, 67-year-old Tarheel, is 
a dead ringer for a screenland Senator. 
Actually, he’s as genuine as the moun- 
tains, plains and pine forests of his native 
state. And he’s no stranger to Congress. 
He was in the House 25 years ago, retired 
to his law practice in Shelby, N. C., and 








eventually was elected governor in 1936. 
Running for ex-Sen. Bob Reynolds’ seat 
last summer, he carried 97 of the State’s 
100 counties in the primary, led his state 
ticket in the general election, coasting to 
victory with more votes than Roosevelt. 

Sen. Hoey—it’s pronounced just like 
the slang term and he makes no bones 
about it—looks like a Senator because he 
wears a cutaway, now a rarity in Con- 
gress, along with a wing collar and a per- 
petual carnation in his lapel. His mane 
of white hair is cut long, reminiscent of 
the William Jennings Bryan era. His man- 
ners and style of speaking are those of a 
Southern gentleman of the old school. 

“T reckon I’m just a Woodrow Wil- 
son-League of Nations Democrat,” Sen. 
Hoey said after he was sworn in. “My 
greatest hope for real service in the Sen- 
ate is to help bring about some sort of 
union of nations for permanent peace.” 

A widower, Sen. Hoey is making his 
home in a Washington hotel. 


AMERICANA 


Inaugural Notes 


Another American custom goes into 
the discard when Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt takes his fourth successive pledge to 
uphold and defend the Constitution.of the 
United States—this time, according to 
announcement, on the south portico of the 
Executive Mansion. 

Never since it was first occupied by 
John Adams, second President, and Abigal 
Smith Adams—and that’s nearly a century 
and a half ago—has the White House been 
the scene of an inaugural affair. Its cor- 
nerstone laid in 1792, the Executive Man- 
sion was not ready for occupancy until 
November, 1800. The Adams’ had to move 
in before furnishings were complete. 

Ever since then—with few exceptions 
—the President-elect has traveled the 
length of Pennsylvania Avenue on Inau- 
guration Day to be sworn in at the Capitol 
building. Mr. Roosevelt adhered to cus- 
tom, both in 1937 and 1941, and drove up 
to the Capitol to renew his oath, 

Why Outdoors. Early Presidents 
from Thomas Jefferson on, were formally 
inducted at indoor ceremonies. Then An- 
drew Jackson made a drastic change by 
staging inaugural proceedings outdoors on 
temporary stands set up on the East cen- 
tral portico of the Capitol. The voters, he 
said, should have an opportunity to see 
and hear the affair. 

“Old Hickory’s” custom has been in 
vogue ever since—a parade of pageantry 
culminating in a ceremonial staged al- 
fresco, wintry weather notwithstanding. 

Four times, however, sudden death 
of an incumbent elevated a new President 
to office without elaborate ceremonies. 
Once a questioned election interfered. 

Only once in all these years has the 
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FOURTH-TERM INAUGURAL will break another tradition here on January 20th. 


weather forced the ceremonies indoors. 
That was at the inauguration of William 
Howard Taft in 1909 when a blizzard of 
blinding proportions swept the Capital 
City. For hours, Washington was cut off 
from the outside world. The Taft cere- 
monial was staged in the Senate Chamber. 

Stormy weather has threatened suc- 
cess of the affair at other times. In 1853 
Franklin Pierce could scarcely be seen— 
let alone heard—in a whirling snowstorm. 
Lincoln twice had to contend with rain 
and mud. Grant took his first oath in 
heavy rainfall, and four years later his sec- 
ond in near-zero weather with high winds. 

Simplicity. Mr. Roosevelt’s decision 
to be sworn in virtually on his own back 
porch is taken in relation to the war situa- 
tion. He told Col. Edwin A. Halsey, sec- 
retary of the Senate, and David Lynn, 
Capitol architect, when they came to con- 
sult with him about plans for inauguration 
day, that he wanted only simple cere- 
monies at the Executive Mansion instead 
of the traditional pomp and pageantry. 

It will not be the first time war has 
marred the ceremonial. Only a few weeks 
were to elapse until America was engulfed 
in the Civil War when Abraham Lincoln 
first took office. That was probably the 
somberest of all U. S. inaugurals. When 
Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated for his 
second term—just before the U. S. entered 
the first World War—machine guns were 
placed on the Capitol plaza, and armed 
secret service men crowded housetops all 
along Pennsylvania avenue. 

Grant had what historians declare to 
have been the showiest of all inaugura- 
tions. Thousands of members of the coun- 
try’s armed forces paraded. A miniature 
of the famed warship Constitution was 
drawn by six horses. Present in the line 
of procession were six veterans of the War 
of 1812. 

In another respect F. D. R. proposes 
to ease off on the traditions. He announced 
his inaugural address would be confined to 
a talk of perhaps only 15 minutes dura- 
tion. The custom of delivering a formal 
and usually fulsome inaugural address was 
first established by Washington and has 


been consistently followed by all of his 
successors. 

12 M. High noon has always been 
the official time for swearing in a Presi- 
dent-elect, although it was closer to 12:30 
when George Washington took the oath of 
office at Federal Hall in New York, April 
30, 1789. 

Customarily a Presidential inaugura- 
tion is a protocol affair with complete 
turnout of all the embassies and legations, 
along with members of the United States 
Supreme Court, the Cabinet, heads of gov- 
ernmental departments and a dazzling ar- 
ray of military gold braid. Now F. D. R. 
stipulates only a chosen few, including 
those who contributed $1000 apiece to his 
Fourth-Term campaign, as witnesses. 

Missing also will be the colorful Inau- 
gural Ball, ever the social piéce de re- 
sistance of the inaugural program. The 
first inaugural ball was held in what was 
called Assembly Room on the east side of 
Broadway, near Wall street, New York. 
It was staged May 7, a full week after 
Washington had taken the oath of office. 


Governor's Gift 


When Governor Edge, New Jersey’s 
71-year-old chief executive and former 
Ambassador to France, purchased “Mor- 
ven” recently, he announced that when he 
retires, two years from now, he will give 
the mansion, ancient home of the famous 
Stocktons, to the state. Thus, from now 
on, governors of New Jersey will not live 
in Trenton, the capital, but in nearby 
Princeton. 

“Morven,” lovely white colonial hide- 
away, flanked by a Georgian garden and 
a row of catalpas, has stood close by the 
main street of the old college town for 
two centuries. Until recently it was the 
residence of Gen. Robert Wood Johnson, 
head of the internationally known concern 
that makes Red Cross bandages and surgi- 
cal dressings and former chairman of the 
Small War Industries Board. 

The Stockton house is one that fu- 
ture New Jersey governors will have to 
get used to. It is full of ghosts. Built by 
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his grandfather, it was the shelter of Rich- 
ard Stockton IV, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Richard’s 
wife, Anice, was a poet and the sister of 
Elias Boudinot, noted statesman of the 
colonial era. The Stocktons entertained 
lavishly, George Washington actually did 
sleep there—many times. Nearly every 
President since then has been a guest in 
the house. 

G. W.'s Thanks. Expressing his 
gratitude for the kindness of Mrs. Stock- 
ton on one such occasion, Gen. Washing- 
ton wrote, under date of Sept. 24, 1783, 
while at nearby Rocky Hill: “Be assured 
we can never forget our-friend at ‘Morven’ 
and that I am, my dear madam, with every 
sentiment of friendship and esteem, your 
most obedient and obliged servant.” 

The Stocktons fled to Freehold, N. J., 
when the British invaded Princeton. ** Mor- 
ven” was taken over by Lord Cornwallis 
whose staff wantonly damaged fine wood- 
work, slashed Richard’s portrait, now in 
Nassau Hall of the University, and ripped 
rare tapestries. Many writers have told the 
story of “Morven,” among them Marian 
Harlan, mother of the late Albert Payson 
Terhune. 

New Jersey has had an executive 
mansion before, About three quarters of 
a century ago, the legislature bought a 
house on West State Street, Trenton, two 
blocks from the State House to serve as 
a home for governors, then paid $5.000 a 
year. It was sold a few years ago, is now 
the Hotel Sterling. 





No Admittance 


Mrs. Addie Rogers, 34, sentenced by 
a Wisconsin judge to state’s prison at 
Waupun for fourth degree manslaughter, 
was denied admittance when she arrived 
with her sheriff custodian. “Haven’t had 
a woman inmate here since 1933,” the 
jailor said. ‘““‘We have absolutely no facili- 
ties for them.” 


Balls of Fire 


A flaming, scientific riddle for U.S. 
Army Intélligence has been hurled by Nazi 
defenders at invading planes in mysterious 
balls of fire which American airmen dub 
“foo-fighters.” 

“There are three kinds of ‘foo-fight- 
ers’, said Lt. Donald Meiers, of Chicago 
Beaufighter pilot. “One is red balls of fire 
that appear off our wing tips and fly along 
with us. The second is a’vertical row of 
three balls of fire which fly in front of 
us. The third is a group of about 15 lights 
which appear off in the distance like a 
Christmas tree up in the air, and flicker 
on and off.” 

Best guess by U.S. experts so far: The 
“foo-fighters” are light metal ballons, mag- 





International 


DRIVER'S SEAT ON THE ROAD TO TOKYO looks like this. First photo released of B-29 Super- 
Fortress interior shows flight engineer (left) and pilot at posts in pressurized cockpit. 





netized to follow planes and glow, provid- 
ing “spotters” for ack-ack gunners. 


Chemical Weeder 


A chemical spray which kills weeds 
without harming the grass has been devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture. 
The compound is called 2, 4-dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid (2-4-D, for short). 

Water sprays containing only 1/ 20th 
of 1% of this compound have killed heavy 
stands of dandelion and narrow-leaf plan- 
tain without injuring grass. Other weeds 
readily killed by 2-4-D include chickweed, 
pigweed, wood-sorrel, knotweed, broad- 
leaf dock and lawn pennywort. 

The department thinks 2-4-D will 
also destroy certain troublesome weeds 
in grain fields. 


Dark Searchlights 


Invisible searchlights, probing the 
skies with powerful ultra-violet beams 
are helping Army Signal Corps measure 
cloud heights at night. Visible rays are 
filtered from air-cooled mercury flood- 
lights by dark purple glass. 

Reflection of the invisible beams on 
the clouds is recorded and measured by 
a photo-electric cell. Computation of the 
clouds’ height is important for night flying. 


Cycle Study 


Gold medal for the year’s best scien- 
tific study of ups and downs was awarded 
by the Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
to Henry Helm Clayton’s two-volume 
book: Solar Relations to Weather, show 
ing how changes in the sun’s heat affect 
weather on earth, 

Said Edward R. Dewey, director of 
the foundation: “Science is just beginning 
to realize the basic importance of cycles. 
For instance, there’s a mysterious rhythm 
in human affairs of about three years, three 
months, three weeks, and three days. This 


corresponds to the sun’s fluctuations as 
measured by Smithsonian observatories. 
No researcher has yet discovered why.” 


Shining Liberty 


On V-night New York Harbor’s his- 
toric Statue of Liberty will be lit more 
brilliantly than ever before with new, air- 
cooled mercury floodlamps, 2,500 times 
as bright as full moonlight. 

“To the former incandescent lamp 
floodlighting system, which has been re- 
conditioned and refocused,” said Samuel 
G. Hibben, Westinghouse lamp division 
specialist, in charge of the job, “we added 
16 special floodlight projectors, each con- 
taining a modern quartz inner bulb 4oo- 
watt high intensity mercury vapor lamp. 
This improvement will double the robes 
of light in which Miss Liberty was clothed 
before the war.” 


Inducted Juice 


Predicting cars will roll through Rus- 
sian streets without engines, batteries, or 
trolley wires, Tass, official Moscow news 
agency, announced a new “noiseless trans- 
port” by induction from buried wires. 

“Vehicles will be powered by high- 
frequency current from underground 
wires,” said Tass. “Electric motors with 
pick-up frames will receive the current 
convert it to DC through ordinary, recti 
fying tubes. One such vehicle has pulled 
1-ton loads for a year in a Moscow ma 
chire fac tory Sy 


Portable Smoke Generator 


A 180-lb. smoke generator, which with 
favorable winds can blot out an area five 
miles long and 200 yds. wide, is the Chem 
ical Warfare Service’s latest contribution 
to jungle, mountain pass, beachhead com- 
bat. 

It consists of a miniature boiler, an 
air blower and a small pump. 
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THE WORLD 


International 
FDR hits week of Allied bickering with 


stern warning that disillusionment 
is “the road to a third world war" 


Streams of suspicion welled between 
the Big Three as trans-Atlantic criticism 
mounted in volume and bitterness. Hot- 
test resentment against U. S. attacks on 
British power-politics maneuvering with 
respect to Greece, Belgium, Poland came 
from London Economist, which declared: 

U. S. complaints come from a source 
that has done little to earn the right to 
postures of superiority . .. Britain may 
have more to gain from Russia than by 
gambling on American promises of post- 
war collaboration. . . . If Americans find 
this attitude too cynical or suspicious, 
they should draw the conclusion that they 
have twisted the lion’s tail once too often. 

Unrest. Then more rancor came when 
the Soviet Union recognized the Lublin 
Polish Government, and U. S. and Britain, 
supported by France, continued to do busi- 
ness with the London Polish group. 

The following day President Roose- 
velt’s State of the Nation message to Con- 
gress said: “Don’t exploit or exaggerate 
differences between Allies . . . situations 
such as Greece and Poland are not easy 
to deal with . .. it is hard to guess the 
kind of self-government liberated people 
want ... we will use our influence to ful- 
fill principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

As FDR’s message was read, the Lub- 
lin Government’s Soviet-equipped 250,- 
ooo-man army was ready to march for 
liberation of Poland, having “outlawed” 
the London regime. In Greece, British 


‘aoe 
MUD BOGS BOMB-DUMP in French forest as 


weather gangs up with Germans on Yanks. 





Tommies killed 234 more partisans, who 
withdrew from Athens area. Guerillas have 
no members in the new Greek regency 
cabinet. In Italy, there was more food for 
ex-enemies as Britain agreed to U. S. pro- 
posals for expanding UNRRA relief. 

Time Flies. But hope grew that these 
and other thorny problems would be 
ironed out when FDR said he would con- 
sult Stalin and Churchill somewhere, 
sometime “after Jan. 20.” 

Until then, despite inevitable mis- 
takes and disappointments in foreign rela- 
tions, he told the world, we must not this 
time lose hope of establishing an inter- 
national organization for maintaining 
peace, securing international justice. 

“We propose to stand together with 
the United Nations not for the war alone, 
but for the victory for which the war is 
fought.” 

Disillusionment, he said, is the “road 
to the third world war.” 


Puzzle 


Allies can only guess how the Nazis are 
able to battle on, despite huge loss 
of materials, factories, manpower 


As Germans stabbed again into the 
Allied western front, their offensive going 
into its third week, wonderment increased: 
How do they do it? Where did they get 
the men and matériel? Haven’t our bomb- 
ings done anything? 

Only partial answers were available: 
First wave soldiers frequently are en- 
slaved men from conquered nations, fol- 
lowed by experienced, fanatical Nazi 
troopers. German forces captured stores 
of weapons and fuel in the drive to sup- 
plement matériel saved in their retreat 
from the invasion coast. That part of their 
industry not underground is repaired by 
slave crews who begin repairs before Al- 
lied bombers depart. 

Behind the battle front is a home 
front battered, bombed, and lashed by 
fear of the Gestapo. The nation has lost 
about 10 million tons of annual food im- 
ports and once-conquered farm land 
through military reverses. 

Surprisingly, the Luftwaffe still exists 
in face of levelled factories, loss of 75% 
of Nazi refineries, synthetic plants. 

Equally astonishing to some military 
observers is how the Nazi war machine 
keeps going after losing imports that once 
supplied 90% of its manganese, 90% of 
its nickel, 60% of its copper and the loss 
to Allied airpower in the latest counter 
offensives of 742 tanks, 921 planes, 4,57 
motor vehicles, 3,445 rail cars and 263 
locomotives in addition to about 12 mil- 
lion manpower casualties for the war. 

Yet somehow Germany fights on. 


PATHFINDER 


Strategists warfi: Don’t look for a Ger- 
man collapse. Her armies must be crushed. 


British Earth 


England expects two-thirds of its 
food during the next three years to come 
from English farms. 

The second “four-year plan” for war- 
time government control of production 
which has boosted the total crop 70% 
since 1939, will remain in effect because: 
(1) There will be a shortage of foreign 
ships to carry food imports, a shortage of 
foreign exchange to pay for them; (2) 
Britain wants to prevent an agricultural 
decline and farmer poverty such as fol- 
lowed the last war; (3) postwar price and 
wage regulations are to be kept in force 
and farm controls wHl be necessary to 
maintain national economy. 

Teamwork. When farm production 
and price legislation of the last war were 
relaxed, said an official British publica- 
tion, “It was.a catastrophe from which 
farming was not destined to recover until 
the present war... weeds... pests be- 
gan to engulf the loveliest countryside... 
whole hamlets disappeared.” 

With World War II the first “four- 
year plan” went into effect: grasslands 
were plowed up, farm hands trained, re- 
search intensified, waste lands reclaimed. 
Productive acreage increased 50% from 
12,906,000 in 1939 to 19,369,000 in 1944. 

Farmers, organized into county 
groups, agreed to produce what the gov- 
ernment wanted, used government sugges- 
tions for intensified agricultural yields. 

The Future. Though fields were 


bombed, barns and stacks burned by in- 
cendiary bombs, tractors strafed in the 
fields, the farmer followed instructions, 
produced what the Agriculture Ministry 
called “a miracle”’—increases of 82% in 
wheat, 959% in barley, 102% in potatoes, 
U. S. experts helped on 


669% in flax. 
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SNOW GUERILLAS. Italian patriots make 


Alpine slopes too hot for Nazi invaders. 
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FRANCE: Halted and hammered in 
the Belgian bulge, slowed almost to a stop 
in the Saar region, Germans opened a third 
attack by shoving two bridgeheads across 
the Rhine above and below Strasbourg. As 
Allies bit big chunks out of the Nazis’ Bek 
gian salient, despite severe winter weather 
which skidded tanks and grounded tactical 
air forces, Field Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery said the enemy’s drive was “sealed 
off and being written off.” When Nazi 
break-through cut Allied communications 
lines, Gen. Eisenhower placed “Monty,” 
noted defensive general, in command of 
four Allied armies, including the U.S. Ist 
and 9th, on the bulge’s northern flank. 

RUSSIA: Trying to force their way 
back into Budapest, 100,000 Germans 
buckled Red Army lines northwest of the 
city where street fighting raged. Soviet 
armies were reported massing for giant 
attacks at Warsaw. 

PACIFIC: Japs reported U.S. landings 
on Luzon, largest Philippine Island, site of 
Manila, Bataan, Corregidor, necessary 
springboard for our drive on Japan. Marin- 
duque Island, ten miles south of Luzon, 
was occupied by us without opposition, 
while Formosa, the Ryukyu Islands, the 
Bonins and Volcanoes were bombarded in 
typical pre-invasion pattern. A total of 157 
Jap ships and 180 planes were destroyed. 
Japs claimed four U.S. fleets converged on 
Luzon, said they sank 18 transports and 
SIX carriers. 

AIR WAR: B-29s hit Japan and 
Bangkok. Army-Navy planes pounded all 
Jap Pacific bases. 

ITALY: Allies repulsed German coun- 
ter-attacks south of Bologna, and _ pro- 
gressed slowly on the east coast toward 
Po valley. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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JEEPS ARE RAILROAD ENGINES in Northern Burma, where Yank soldier-railroaders help put 


the squeeze on Japs by moving supplies from India fo British, Chinese and American armies. 





mechanization, drainage, cattle breeding. 
There are now 150,000 more tractors in 
England than at war’s outbreak. 

Women’s Land Army and other war- 
time farming groups will be slowly de- 
mobilized, veterans pushed into agriculture 
with production and wages guaranteed at 
an all-time high, 


Chiang’s Pledge 


In China, land of ancestor worship, 
the most revered of all is the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, father of the 33-year-old Chinese 
Republic. 

_ To weld a democratic nation out of 
chaotic, medieval China, Sun predicted, 
would take many years, and these steps: 
(1) Revolution and military dictatorship; 
(2) political tutelage and “guided democ- 
racy”; (3) full constitutional government. 

Since Sun’s election as provisional 
president in 1912, the national govern- 
ment has been split by civil war. He has 
never controlled all of China. 

Now Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
one-time disciple of Sun Yat Sen, has 
promised China the last step this year. 

Unity Hope. This would end the 
one-party rule of the Kuomintang (‘‘Na- 
tional People’s Party”) and the powers of 
Chiang’s Central Committee and Execu- 
tive Yuan which have been running the 
country as “political tutors” since 1925, 
when military dictatorship was ended. 

An estimated 80 million Chinese 
sealed off in the forbidden “Communist” 
northwest would be represented in the 
government and Chinese armies on “bor- 
der” guard against the communist areas 
would also be released for battle. Demand 
for activation of these two army groups 
was one reason for “Vinegar Joe” Still- 
well’s ouster at Chiang’s request last fall. 

After violent cabinet shake-ups, mili- 
tary and industrial house-cleaning (all at 
strong U. S. suggestion) the promise of 
free government may mean for the com- 
mon Chinese, despite poverty and terror, 
the happiest New Year in the country’s 
4,000-year history. 


*. 


New Back Door 


After three years of fighting, the land 
blockade of China is virtually broken. 
Big fleets of U. S. trucks wait across the 
Himalayas to grind over the Ledo-Burma 
road to Chungking. 

Chinese were ending their first real 
offensive of the war with a see-saw battle 
for the capture of strongholds Wanting 
and Namkham, last highway towns in 
enemy hands. 

Communiques indicated the Japs are 
withdrawing from Burma to re-form on 
the mainland facing American landings in 
China from the east. Akyab, west Burma 
port, where Wavell’s men were torn to 
tatters in 1943, fell without a shot to am- 
phibious assault forces. In Central Burma, 
where they have formed a common front 
with Chinese and American units from the 
north, other Tommies found the road to 
Mandalay easier than expected, were only 
60 miles away and coming fast. South- 
ward lies Rangoon, a great prize providing 
direct sea supply to Burma and terminal 
of the old road to China. Allies expect to 
take it without heavy cost. These were 
the preludes to coming battles in Malaya 
and China. 


Closed Shop 


Argentina took anothér snubbing from 
the USA’s State Department on January 
8 when she was excluded from the invi- 
tation list to a conference of Pan-Ameri- 
can Republics “collaborating in the war 
effort” to be held in mid-February, prob- 
ably in Mexico City. 

The invitations went out four hours 
after the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union tabled Argentina’s call 
for a special conference of all the Union’s 
members to air pro-Axis charges against 
the Buenos Aires regime. 

Sympathy with Argentina, disgust at 
devious U. S. diplomacy, cropped up 
throughout Latin America, which seethed 
with unrest. In Bolivia, two senators were 
killed—murdered, it was whispered, by 
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the ruling military clique. In Brazil the 
underground National Democratic Union 
circulated a manifesto against dictator 
Vargas. Peru, Paraguay, Uruguay, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, 
other countries were menaced by internal 
violence. 

As resentment grew, Novadades, Mex- 
icd City daily, summed up gripes of con- 
servative Latin Americans: “Our concern 
is not with Argentina itself so much as 
with the U. S. attempt to impose a closed 
shop on Hemisphere affairs.” 


AROUND THE 


GLOBE 





Australia—A full British fleet arrived 
to operate as a separate unit under U. S. 
Admiral Nimitz. 

Ankara—Promising to smash Axis 
Middle East spy rings, Turkey broke with 
Japan, got a cheer from FDR. 

Tokyo—Admiral Nomura, one of the 
“‘peace-makers” in Washington on Pearl 
Harbor Day, urged Japs: “Be tenacious to 
a point exceeding tenacity” until U. S. re- 
alizes “Japan is unbeatable.” He warned 
“Tt never occurs to them (U. S.) they will 
lose the war.” 

Pearl Harbor — Five-star Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz said he would “wel- 
come Russian participation in the Pacific 
war—on our side.” 

Washington—Aiming to stop Swiss 
aid to Germany, Allies annoynced winter 
weather prevented further shipments via 
France to Switzerland, said “whole eco- 
nomic relationship” was under review. 

Henri Bonnet, new French ambassa- 
dor, signed for French admission to full 
alliance as a United Nation. 

London—Cabinet member Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps said “practical Christian ideal- 
ism” should hold out friendly hands to 
Germany after we are convinced of her 
“true desire for friendly’ co-operation.” 

Helsinki — Field Marshal Manner- 
heim, 77, resigned as commander-in-chief, 
kept his job as Finnish president. 
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ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS, left, new 
Greek Regent and Churchill in Athens. 
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Why The “Service” Industries spell Opportunity 
for Service Men 


Fighting men need service ... hot chow, laundry, 
haircuts, shoe repairs. To give it, many a man is 
fighting the war with a soup ladle, a pair of clip- 
pers or a shoemaker’s awl. 

Tomorrow these front line service men will ex- 


pect good jobs back home. And America’s “Serv- 
ice” Industries can provide them. Here’s why there 
will be opportunities to go into business and for 
jobs ranging from counterman to plumber, from 
filling station attendant to hotel chef: 
Before the war millions were employed as 
restaurant workers, elevator operators, radio 
repairmen, bus drivers and in countless other 
service roles, 
After the war, fighting men—as well as those 
who have gone without on the home front — 
will again want the “service with a smile” that 
America is famous for. 


pa om Today, hundreds of businesses, large and small— 
° / & from “beaneries” to laundries and cleaning plants 
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materials, are already planning to expand their 





Cut More Wood to Cut the Paper Shortage 











How Nickel will serve The Service Industries 


In pre-war days Nickel brought a welcome gleam 
to practically every service industry. 
Either by itself or in partnership with other 
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; metals it put lasting beauty in your favorite res- 
taurant, the flash in your bayber’s scissors, spot- 


'- less efficiency in your hospital. 

‘ These days Nickel is helping make home front 
service equipment see us through—just as, in front 
line materiel, Nickel aids in fighting off the stress, 
shock and rust of war. 


Before long, this versatile metal will turn again 
to its peacetime purpose of improving the prod- 
ucts that serve men and provide jobs. Hand in 
hand with other metals Nickel will help men re- 
build a war-torn world, supply needed kitchens 
and cars, busses, trains and telephones. 

Meanwhile manufacturers with metal problems 
are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


The 
a International N, T : Kk E } , Company, Ine. 
— New York 5, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smeiters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals .. . sole producers of MONEBL ... 
producers of other high-Nickelalloys 
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This Liberator 
shut down a factory 
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This Liberator 
kept one running 








These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament 

« factory deep inside Germany. The plant was operating 
full blast, until the Liberators came over and dropped their 
tons of demolition bombs. Now this factory won’t be doing 
business at the old stand for a long time to come, if ever. 


Here you see a U.S. radar equipment factory. Lacking 
2. a certain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, 
this plant faced a temporary shutdown, But the threat never 
materialized. Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into 
a Liberator Express, which flew its high-priority cargo direct 





This story could be repeated over and over again. 
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LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 3000 
miles flying range, tremendous 
firepower, speed, and multi-ton 
bomb load, has been blasting the 
Axis with devastating effect from 
Berlin to the South Pacific. 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS . . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber can 
carry many tons of military equip- 
ment for thousands of miles, non- 
stop. It is daily shuttling per- 
sonnel and supplies across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


to the factory from India in just 60 hours. 


SENTINEL . .. “Flying Jeep’”’ 


The Consolidated Vultee “‘Flying 
Jeep” is a glowing example of 
how a peacetime plane went to 
war. Modified to perform a hun- 
dred-and-one combat tasks, it has 
proven to be one of the AAF’s 
most versatile light planes. 





CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 
“Cat” is the 


The twin-engine 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a glori- 
ous performance record, not only 
as “‘Eyes of the Fleet,’”’ but as a 
torpedo plane, long-range bomber, 
rescue plane, and transport. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 





} 
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Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital car- 
3. goes as tin, mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, 
and industrial diamonds are being imported by air at the 
rate of 40,000,000 pounds a year. 

After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from 
such Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator Express, will fly the global skyways, link- 
ing once-distant nations together in peacetime trade and 
mutual understanding. 


_ No spot on earth is 
2 more than 60 hours’ 


as, flying time from your 


local airport. 











VALIANT . . . basic: trainer 


RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


A favorite plane of many private 
flyers in peacetime, the wartime 
version of the Reliant is now 
widely used, especially by Royal 
Navy pilots, for all-important 
instrument-flight instruction and 
navigational training. 


The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This depend- 
able trainer has a service ceiling 
of 21,000 feet. 





Still another job awaits the airplane when the war is 
4 over... 

As a nation, we know now that the desire for peace is not 
enough. Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is 
not peace at all. 

We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor na- 
tions understand and respect. 

If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force— 
and a healthy, progressive aircraft industry to keep that 
Air Force at peak efficiency—we shall have in the airplane 
a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace, 


’ -_ 
Det Wnts og / The screen version of Moss Hart's 
great stage hit—presented by 
20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


Hinged Victory 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 








(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 
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THE FAMILY 


Sold 


Flourishing black market in babies is 
reported by the Children's Bureau; 
how to combat it 


The sharp rise in illegitimacy and 
the lack of state laws to protect children 
make it possible for many people to sup- 
port themselves by trade in babies. 

There aren’t enough babies available 
for adoption through accredited agencies, 
Miss Maude Morlock, Children’s Bureau 
consultant, said, so illicit intermediaries 
are taking advantage of the increase in 
illegitimate births. 

The only safe thing, for both the 
baby and the prospective parents, she 
says, is to deal through recognized agen- 
cies. Those who don’t know where to turn 
should write the Children’s Service of 
their State Department of Welfare, 

To combat baby brokers, a national 
committee on unmarried parenthood is 
being formed, Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
bureau chief, announced. 

“Unmarried mothers sign away their 
babies because they become panicky,” 
she said. “They need to be told they don’t 
have to decide at once. Temporary plans 
should be worked out to give them time 
to decide about keeping their babies.” 

There is a need, she said, for more 
foster homes, for more people who are 
willing, either for pay or on their own, to 
give temporary homes to children. Most 
children in orphanages need such homes, 
for they have a parent living who hopes 
someday to be able to take them back. 


Money Goals 


High incomes have caused more fam- 
ily budgeting, not less, if figures for farm 
families hold true for others. 

There has been an cight-fold increase 
in budgeting on farms in the past 10 years, 
and it is pfedicted that there will be a 20- 





30% rise this year, according to Miss 
Mary Rokahr, Extension Service home 
management specialist, who believes that 
budget goals are necessary to get the most 
out of income. 

Savings, she says, are the most im- 
portant budget item in times of high in- 
come. Pointing out that the $90 billion 
accumulated in individual savings since 
war began will help to stabilize postwar 
business, she also said that savings mean 
more family security, less danger of in- 
flation. 

“Let the whole family sit down now 
and decide how many bonds it can afford 
to buy in 1945,” she said. “Then it can 
set both its future and current buying 
goals.” 

Once these goals are agreed upon, the 
next step is records. There are many tai- 
lor-made budget books for sale, but this 
home economist suggests using a blank 
notebook, adapting it to the individual 
family needs. 

“The simplest way to systematize 
finances is to make out a list each month 
of expected income and expected expendi- 
tures, not forgetting such special items 
as overcoats for the children, or shoes 
for father.” She suggests an end-of-the- 
month tallying of actual expenditures 
against estimates for closer figuring in 
the following month. 


By the Yard 


Rayons, in varied weaves and pat- 
terns, predominate yard goods counters, 
will be in about as good supply as last 
year, say buyers. But supply of cotton 
goods is less, probably will grow worse. 

Because women haven’t found the 
ready-made clothes to fit budgets and 
tastes, an increasing number are making 
their own. Yard goods sales have in- 


creased about 120% since 1940, 20% this 
past year, according to trade estimates. 
Pattern sales increased even more. The 


FSA—Consumer’s Guide 


HEADS TOGETHER on money matters, this fomily plans how many bonds it can afford this year, 
what those already saved will buy, who gets a new coat, what children's allowances can be. 
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industry boasted a 50% rise just in 1944, 
expects sales to continue to climb. 

Most patterns sold were for women’s 
and children’s clothes, with the greatest 
increase in afternoon dresses, 


Housecoat Hazard 


Housecoats are fire traps. 

In recent months, four victims have 
been brought to the King County Hospi- 
tal, Seattle, Wash., with burns that will 
require one to four years’ treatment, Dr. 
A. J. Hockett, hospital head, reports. One 
woman who couldn't unfasten her burning 
zipper-front housecoat has had over a 
thousand skin grafts. Another has lost a 
leg. 

Warned Fire Marshal Robert L. 
Laing, King County: Keep long, full 
skirts and sleeves away from hot stoves, 
fireplaces and electric plates. 


More Furniture 


Better supplies of inexpensive furni- 
ture will be on the market by spring. 

To encourage production of beds, 
chairs, and tables that retail at low prices. 
OPA will grant slightly higher ceiling 
prices to manufacturers who apply. 

The action will increase supplies of 
3-piece bedroom suites retailing at $85 or 
less; 8-piece dining room suites at $120 
or less; 5-piece dinette suites at $25 or 
less; finished or unfinished chairs at $3 
or less; high-chairs at $5 or less; cribs 
at $10 or less, and wood bedsteads at $15 
or less. 

Such items, at these prices, have been 
extremely scarce. 


Housebreaking 


It’s no harder to housebreak a puppy 
than to teach a baby bathroom etiquette. 

At least, that is what New York's 
Gaines Dog Research Center says. 

Owners who want a pup to take care 
of himself outdoors, should take him out 
every three hours, keep him out until he 
attends to himself. In the house, the ex- 
perts say, he should be watched for any 
signs of uneasiness, immediately be taken 
outside. The same door should always be 
used and soon the pup will learn to go to 
that door to make his desires known. 

Regularity is important. Regular feed- 
ing times, a walk after each feeding, an- 
other just before bedtime and it should 
all be easy. 


Home Mines 


Because U.S. households are our big- 
gest domestic source of tin, cans will have 
to be salvaged not only this year but for 
as long as two years after Japan’s defeat. 

It may take that long for East Indian 
mines, which once supplied g0% of U.S. 
tin, to begin producing, WPB said, as it 
pointed out that this year’s collection 
goals were only half met by October. 
Flousewives are urged to save every can. 
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FAMILY CRUISER plane by Vinson; produc- 
tion to start 90 days after V-Day. 


Wash it, remove top and bottom, flatten 
out—and it’s ready for the collector. 

Waste paper is still needed, too, Each 
1,500 pounds counts as a cord of wood in 
supplementing the wood pulp, shortage. 
WPB reminded housewives to tie paper 
cartons, newspapers, bags, and waste bas- 
ket scraps into separate bundles. 

Collection of waste fats has slumped 
recently in spite of OPA’s inducement of 
two red points and 4¢ a Ib. Unless butch- 
ers get more fat, the need will become crit- 
ical, will cut production of soap, explo- 
sives and medicine. 


Right Start 


Adequate diet not only builds a 
child’s body for a lifetime of good health, 
but may even raise his intelligence (see 
PATHFINDER, Jan. 8). 

Since Dr. Julian D. Boyd, pediatri- 
cian at the University of Iowa, is con- 
vinced that most every child could be 
better fed, he developed diet schedules 
for various ages. 

First of the series is a guide for feed- 
ing the average healthy baby up to ro 
months of age. Milk, of course, forms the 
basis of the infant’s diet, either breast 
milk or a prescribed formula, given regu- 
larly, as the physician directs. 

When the baby is two weeks old, 
give him, just before his bath, one tea- 
spoon of cod liver oil, then the strained 
juice of an orange diluted with a little 
boiled water. When he’s three-four months 
old, start egg yolk. It can be made into a 
soft custard (1 egg yolk, 4 cup milk, and 
I tsp. sugar) or hard cooked, sieved and 





made into a paste with the formula. Start 
with a small amount and increase until 
the child takes the whole yolk. 

Begin giving one or two tablespoons 
of sieved vegetables at the fourth month. 
Make sure there’s variety. At five months, 
the child should be taking at least two 
tablespoons of vegetables, also some thor- 
oughly cooked and strained prunes, apples, 


peaches, or apricots before the mid- 
morning feeding. 
Strained whole grain cereal (never 


more than two ounces) may be served 
after six months, though it’s not essential 
and should not replace any of the above 
foods, Dr. Boyd says. 

The baby, at eight to 10 months, 
should have strained vegetables and fruits 
twice daily, with a graham cracker or half 
piece of toast. One serving should be 
chopped or mashed; after the tenth 
month, all servings. ' 

Here is Dr. Boyd’s suggested feeding 
schedule at six months: 6 a.m., formula; 
7 a.m., sieved fruit; 8 a.m., orange juice 
and cod liver oil; 9 a.m., formula; 11 a.m., 
sieved vegetables; 1 p.m., formula; 5 
p.m., soft custard, formula; 9 p.m., for- 
mula. 


Ahead of Time. 


Preparing a holiday dinner two weeks 
before serving time is no idle laboratory 
dream. 

Women are already using home freez- 
ing units to save last-minute fuss and 
bother. Mrs. A. P. Packard, Somerville, 
N. J., had her Thanksgiving dinner ready 
two weeks beforehand. 

At her leisure, she got her pies ready 
for baking, stuffed the goose, cooked cran- 
berry relish, and popped it all in the 
freezer for future reference. 


Safekeeping 


It’s just as safe to keep leftover 
canned food in tins now as ever. 

Though the percentage of tin to steel 
in cans has been cut to less than the pre- 
war 2%, today’s containers are as good 
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YOU BET! I| eat every bit of my fruits and 
vegetables, says this healthy baby. 
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as those they replaced, said Marjorie 
Black, National Canners association. 

“There is nothing in a tin can that 
will spoil food stored in it,” she pointed 
out. “Spoilage comes from bacteria, yeasts 
or molds that are in the air, not in the can. 
If food is spoiled when a can is first 
opened, it is because air leaked in. So it’s 
a good idea, when you buy, to check cans 
for leaks. They show up as bulges in sides 
or tops.” 


HEALTH 


Footwork 


If you’re thinking about divorce look 
to your feet. 

That’s the advice of Dr. William J. 
Stickel, National Association of Chiropo- 
dists executive secretary. 

“A lot of domestic trouble,” said he, 
“can be blamed on the feet, more than on 
mothers-in-law.” 

Ill-fitting shoes (thanks to rationing), 
long hours on the feet, walking to work 
where cars were formerly used, he cites 
as reasons chiropodists have increased 
their business’ 70% since the start of the 
war, oe 

The profession’s biggest problem now 
is finding 10,000 qualified men and women 
to handle the business. 


Penicillin Mist 


Some lung diseases are responding to 
treatment by “penicillin mist,” a fog-like 
vapor processed by breaking down the 
liquid drug. 

Patients “with certain respiratory dis- 
eases,” inhale the mist through an oxygen 
mask and respond to the treatment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Vernon Bryson, Long Island 
Biological Laboratory research scientist. 
He declined to name other diseases it 
might help. 

U. S. laboratories now are producing 
2co biflion units of penicillin a month, 
enough to treat 250,000 serious cases of 
infection. Price has dropped from $20 to 
$2.40 per 100,000 units, 

Better facilities, improved use of 
sulfa drugs and particularly bigger civilian 
supplies of penicillin, the report said, point 
to a generally good health prospect for 
1945- 


Healthier 


America’s health in the third full year 
of war was better than usual. 

The 1944 death rate of 10.7 per 1,000 
was 2% lower than the year before, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance statisticians have 
found, 

Infant and tuberculosis mortalities 
and deaths among mothers in childbirth 
hit new low records. The widespread out- 
break of influenza, early in the year, re- 
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Three on a match? No, it isn’t your 
blowing out the match he objects to. It’s 
your... Denture Breath. Avoid offending. 
Don’t brush with cleansers that scratch 
plate material. Such scratches help food 
particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 


SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 


/ It’s Easy! It's Quick! 


: Nie) 
BRUSHING 





on 

What's more .... brushing with ordinary 
tooth pastes, tooth powders or soaps, often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges on 
your plate. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate may loosen. There’s no 
brushing—so no such danger with Polident 
—and soaking is so easy, so sure. 
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No offensive Denture Breath. She’s one of 
the delighted millions who have found 
Polident the new, easy way to keep dental 
plates and bridges sparkling clean, odor- 


free. If you wear a removable bridge or den- | 


tal plate, play safe. Use Polident daily to | Lasting Peace 


help maintain the original natural appear- 
ance of your denture. Costs less than 1¢ a 
day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 
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duced sizable gains made in other respira- 
tory diseases. Pneumonia deaths remained 
the same. 

Diseases of old age caused fewer 
deaths. Mortality rates for diarrhea, en- 
teritis and appendicitis bettered pre-war 
figures. Although wartime increases in 
meningitis continued, sulfa drugs reduced 
fatalities, the report indicated. Infantile 
paralysis struck down 19,000 persons in 
1944 in an epidemic that was second only 
to the one in 1916. (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
16, 1944). Death rate for polio, however, 
continues to decline. 


Sunday School End ? 


Extinction of the Sunday school 
within 30 years if the present rate of loss 
continues is predicted by Rev. Philip M. 
Widenhouse, chief of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches’ Department of Re- 
search and Church Planning. 

Washington is typical of the 137 
metropolitan areas where more than half 
of the nation’s population is concentrated, 
said Rev. Widenhouse. These bulging war 
centers are overflowing into suburban com- 
munities. “Somewhere in between the 
two,” he said, “can be found many so- 
called delinquent Sunday school children 
and parents.” 

Nationwide S. S. enrollments for 258 
denominations totaled 22,776,620 in 1942 
—an increase of more than a million and 
a quarter since 1926. However, losses 
since ’42 may wipe out that gain. 

“The situation is critical. It must be 


| met by the churches if they are to retain 





| Washington Federation is 


| their power and vitality and have a voice 
| in shaping the character of the society 
| that is to be.” 


To stem the downward trend, the 
acting on a 
three-fold plan. It is modernizing S. S. 
programs, producing better trained teach- 
ers through inter-denominational insti- 
tutes. It is enlisting churches behind in- 


| Vitation campaigns to encourage transfer 


of out-of-town memberships to local 
parishes, and it is distributing new com- 
munity churches in a way to avoid over- 
lapping. 

“This joint Protestant action,” Rev. 
Widenhouse concluded, “is only a begin- 
ning. But we believe it is in the right 
direction.” 


A lasting peace is the greatest con- 
cern today of the average American, Dr. 
Roy Ewing Vale, head of the Presbyterian 
church and one of the nation’s most trav- 
eled clergymen, believes. 

“If men and women who write let- 
ters to the editor are sincere, I don’t be- 
lieve some such idea as a League of Na- 
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tions can be thwarted after this war,” 
says Dr. Vale, who makes a habit of read- 
ing letters in the papers of every town he 
Visits. 

Thousands of letters ask for an effec- 
tive international peace machinery, laws 
with teeth in them. 


Wesley Oaks 


Historic, moss-covered Wesley Oaks 
near Frederica, Ga., supplied the unusual 
setting for recent worship service led by 
Chaplain E, L. Allen for men from St. 
Simon’s Naval Air Station. 

Brothers John and Charles Wesley 
conducted worship for General Ogle- 
thorpe’s men in 1736, two years before 
John founded the Methodist church, under 
these same trees. It was after that that 
the Wesleys returned to England to take 
up their attack against the “decadence of 
the Anglican church and the complacency 
of the gentlemen-clergy.” 

Chaplain Allen’s men sang Charles 
Wesley hymns and heard an appeal for a 
“new awareness of the universality of the 
search after God and the need for a com- 
mon faith in our fellowmen.” 


Canterbury 


World Protestantism was stirred by 
the naming of the Rt. Rev. Geoffrey F. 
Fisher as new Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rugged, 57-year-old Dr. Fisher holds 
to many of his predecessor’s traditions, 
among them interdenominational co-op- 
eration and social reform. There is specu- 
lation as to whether Dr. Fisher also will 
succeed to the presidency of the World 
Council of Churches, held by the late Dr. 
William Temple during his 3-year tenure 
as England’s primate. 

“We here,” said America’s presiding 
Episcopal bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry St. 


George Tucker, “are intensely gratified by 
Dr. Fisher’s selection.” 





International 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Rt. Rev. 
Geoffrey F. Fisher. 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


SPIEGELS BIG SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 


This big 658-page catalog is divided into 5 
complete Shopping Sections: 


@ A Fashion-Right Store for Women 

@ A Complete Department Store for Children 
@ A Men's Wear and Sporting Goods Store 
@ A Style-Conscious Home Furnishings Store 


@ Complete Hardware — Farm— Auto Store 
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Here at Spiegels you have three convenient ways to buy—Cash, 30-Day Charge or Time 
Payment. This new catalog gives full details of these three plans. 


As you undoubtedly know, there is an extreme shortage of paper and for this reason the 
number of catalogs we were able to print for this coming season has been limited. This makes it 
most important that we send catalogs only to substantial people who are interested in shopping 
at Spiegels. 


For this reason, we are asking you to be sure to fill out all the questions on the attached Catalog 
Request Coupon. Your answers will be kept strictly confidential. 


CHICAGO S p | EG F | ILLINOIS 


CATALOG REQUEST COUPON 


Be sure to answer all questions below and mail to SPIEGEL INC., 1061 W. 35th ST., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS, to get your copy of the new big Spiegel Spring 
and Summer Catalog. If married, answers must apply to husband. 
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GARDENER-NURSE Mrs. Eva Van Hoesen examines vegetables grown by her convalescent charges. 


Gardening by Prescription 


The convalescent soldier stood, in 
ill-fitting pajamas and maroon bathrobe, 
watching the other men at work, among 
the vines and stalks of the garden, their 
backs bared to the strong New Jersey sun. 

Somewhere in his twenties, he had 
the hopeless look of a defeated man, a 
man without a future. 

“IT can’t do anything,” he said, with 
finality, to the grey-haired woman in gar- 
den slacks, who stood beside him. 

“Why?” 

“My hands.” They drooped limply as 
he held them out. “Look at my hands.” 

Skilled Fingers. The woman knew 
about his hands. They had been crushed 
in combat, every bone in them broken. 
“You can do what I need to have done,” 
she said. “I want you to count radishes.” 

Radishes? The young man was inter- 
ested. He never had seen them grow and 
he actually looked about for a radish bush. 
He followed, to squat beside her. He 
watched as she pulled. 

“Do you suppose I could do that?” 
he asked. 

This was what the woman wanted. “I 
don’t see why not,” she said. “Try it.” 

He pulled, gingérly at first, then with 
increasing speed and intentness. He went 
right down a whole row of radishes, then 
he sat in the garden path and began to cry. 

“You think I’m a sissy, don’t you?” 
he asked, as his sobs subsided, 

The woman shook her head. “No, I 
think that is just what you’ve been need- 
ing to do.” 

“Anyway, I couldn’t help it,” the boy 
said. “I thought I would never be able 


to use my hands again—and I’m a vio 
linist.” 

Gardening by prescription is a new 
therapeutic treatment for war casualty 
convalescents, tried for the first time last 
summer, at Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

The story of the violinist is one in 
hundreds. Specific garden tasks were used 
to straighten backs, to restore usefulness 
to paralyzed hands, to knit shattered 
nerves. 

Mrs. Eva Van Hoesen, of Farwood 
N. J., was looking for a war job to do 
She was too old, they said. “Snow on the 
roof doesn’t mean there’s no fire inside,’ 
sputtered this great-grandmother. 

Earth and Sun. About this time, Col. 
Thomas Tousey, post surgeon at Camp 
Kilmer, was turning an idea over in his 
head. Many hospitals were growing gar- 
dens, getting men out in the sun with 
them. Kilmer should have a garden, and 
its tasks might be used as specifics. He 
needed someone who knew gardening and 
men. He tvuok his idea to Mrs. Lewis Hull 
president of the New Jersey Garden clubs. 
She thought of Member Van Hoesen, 
whose interest in gardening was deep and 
abiding, who once had been a nurse. The 
job and the woman had found each other. 

The project was started. Mrs. Van 
Hoesen and three other volunteers spent 
eight hours a day, five days a week, spring 
and summer, in Camp Kilmer’s hospital 
garden. 

Nearly 400 men were sent to them. 
They knew about every boy, what had 
happened to him, what was needed to 
make him whole. Paralyzed hands? They 
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set him to the delicate task of picking 
beans. 

That fellow with the hurt feet re- 
fuses to walk on soft ground. Then, let 
him sit and sharpen stakes. Never force 
them; let them set the pace. 

“They never want to try at first,” says 
Mrs. Van Hoesen. ‘They are afraid of 
being hurt. They have been hurt so much 
and in so many ways.” 

It takes alertness, understanding to 
get them started. 

Jap-Killer. Take the chap who needed 
sunshine, but was determined not to get it. 
“T don’t want any of your old garden,” he 
said. “I enlisted to kill Japs.” 

“Well, if that’s what you want, let’s 
get going.” 

He was too surprised and curious to 
resist following. 

The corn patch was alive with winged 
insects. “Those,” said Mrs. Van Hoesen, 
“are Japanese beetles.” 

“Oh, are they?” The soldier set to 
work. He kept the place beetle-free all 
summer. He had enlisted to kill Japs and 
he killed them. 

The tomatoes grew and ripened. Men 
grew stronger in the sun, knew again, or 
learned, the taste of garden-fresh “truck.” 
At convalescent mess, they could point 
with pride to the tender lima beans, the 
roasting ears and say, “We grew those.” 

A greenhouse was built at Camp Kil- 
mer this winter. The men, working in it, 
are planning next summer’s garden, “Gar- 
dening affords stimulation of the mind by 
the mere process of watching things grow, 
the sense of useful production,” says Col. 
Tousey. “Physical and mental recondi- 
tioning go hand in hand.” 

Next summer, other hundreds of 
young men, who go into the garden 
“crippled for life,” will come out with 
courage and faith renewed, their. minds 
buzzing with plans for a garden plot of 
their own, after V-Day. 


BEAN PATCH SOLDIERS: Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
convalescents aided by Garden Clubbers. 
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Having represented the United States Fire Insurance 
Caqmpany for many years, I can promise you the most 
considerate cooperation should you have a loss. That is 
when a company proves its worth—as any of your friends 
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DON'T LET 
THIS HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 


@ Getting stuck in snow without Weed 
Chains can be bitter business. You get 
an earful of honks from the cars you block. 
You work up a sweat and a high blood 
pressure trying to shove your car out of 
the way. 

Before you get out to push, you may 
burn good rubber off your treads by spin- 
ning your wheels. 

But a skid wreck is even worse. Just 
one of those can send your car to the junk 
pile and you to an overcrowded hospital. 

Get the jump on winter driving dangers. 
Use sturdy Weed Chains. They’ll help 
get you safely over icy roads and through 
snow that stalls a bare-tired car. 

Ask for Weed American Bar-Rein- 
forced, the best buy in tire chains. More 
traction, greater safety, longer mileage. 
Made by American Chain Division of 
American Chain & Cable. 
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PATHFINDER 


THE TOWN 


Porcupine 


New Hampshire ranches to open new 
meat line and postwar jobs, game 
warden feels 


If New Hampshire soldiers and sail- 
ors are wondering about new ways to make 
a living once they return home it isn’t 
the fault of Ralph G. Carpenter, director 
of the state’s fish and game department. 
Carpenter’s top proposal is that towns 
help veterans set up porcupine ranches. 

“If homecoming servicemen have the 
fortitude, ingenuity and patience of their 
Yankee forebears,’ Carpenter said, “they 
might hunt and raise porcupine’, com- 
monly known as ‘quill pigs.’ They'd have 
to be resourceful enough to find and de- 
velop a market for the meat, but that 
ought to be easy. The Indians used to 
depend on porcupines for food during long 
trips; early settlers looked to porkies as 
a meat source.” 

Like Chicken. Carpenter said most 
townsfolk don’t know it but porcupine 
meat is delicious, tasting like chicken to 
some, to others like pork. What’s more, 
the New Hampshire woods are full of por- 
cupines, just now, despite a 50-cent bounty 
paid by the state because of the damage 
they do to farmers’ crops and fruit trees. 

“It’s not ridiculous to urge towns to 
think of a porcupine meat business,” Car- 
penter went on. “It wasn’t so long ago 
that everybody laughed when it was pro- 
posed that a cannery be set up for the 
preparation and shipment of rattlesnake 
meat. Now it brings fancy prices. All you 
need, first, is a fancy name for quill pigs.” 

Ex-Gl's. Carpenter believes many 
servicemen will find work with the fish 
and game department, now that they are 
familiar with the use of walkie-talkie 
equipment which will be put to new uses 
in the peacetime woods. More men he 


said, can be used in quick-freeze enter- 
prises if New Hampshire towns will only 
evolve ways to set them up. “Another 
matter towns should look into,” he said, 
“is the establishing of more pheasant 
farms. Now New Hampshire has to go 
outside the state to buy pheasants with 
which to stock covers for hunters.” 


Job Stockpile 


Citizens of Lane County, Ore., the 
Willamette valley apple center, have de- 
termined that corner apple sales won’t 
be part of the postwar picture. Months 
back, they formed the Lane County Plan- 
ning Council. 

“A $5 Million Stockpile of Jobs” is 
the Lane County slogan. Plans are drawn 
for a new high school, a swimming pool, 
power and water improvements. What’s 
more, most of the money for this part 
of the program had been raised through 
taxation and earmarked. Beyond that, the 
school board and the University of Ore- 
gon, located in Eugene, have an educa- 
tional program all set up. Arrangements 
are complete for veterans to study in vo- 
cational or academic groups at the uni- 
versity. 


Vanceburg’s Club 


There isn’t very much of a youth 
problem at Vanceburg, Ky. The young 
folks have the situation well in hand 
thanks to the efforts of two juveniles who 
went to work on an idea. Peter Wilson, 
17, and Ralph Wills, 18, organized a boys’ 
club which has drawn praise and acclaim 
from the elders of the town. 

The club got under way when Peter 
and Ralph rounded up 35 boys who 
chipped in $1 apiece to pay for rent and 
equipment. Two billiard tables, phono- 
graph and records were bought. Chairs, 





Wide World 


BOON TO POSTWAR PRIVATE FLIERS will be flightstops along cross-country highways. 


Easily seen from the air, they'll be needed in rural creas where space between cities is great. 
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Acme 


PATRIOT: Mrs. Helen Monks, mother of 11, 
works from 4 to 12 p.m. in N.J. war factory. 





tables and other furnishings were donated 
by parents. Ping-pong tables were built, 
installed. Now the club has 48 mem- 
bers, each paying 25¢ a week toward upkeep. 


Work Pile Plan 


Four steps to better business and 
higher living standards are outlined in 
Community Action for Postwar Jobs & 
Profits, a recent publication by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. It is based on 
plans that worked in 460 towns and vil- 
lages during 1943. The four steps sug- 
gested are: (1) Have a work-pile plan; 
(2) survey local industrial opportunities; 
(3) estimate size of problems to be faced 
after the war, and take immediate steps 
to overcome them; (4) urge consumers, 
merchants, bankers, preachers to build 
up reserves of ideas for jobs and local 
industry. The ‘work pile” idea, the book- 
let explains, is a simple system of listing 
with the Chamber of Commerce or else- 
where all full or part-time jobs that will 
be available locally after the war. 


Bonded Goat 


Bingham Canyon, Utah, added a vari- 
ation to the War Bond selling routines 
when Police Chief R. J. Contratto won- 
dered how he could get rid of a goat that 
had wandered into Main St. and caused 
many complaints. Mayor R. A. Murano 
solved the riddle by challenging neighbor- 
ing Midvale, Utah, to a contest in beating 
the bond quotas set for each town, The 
losing town gets the goat. 


Road Barter 


The government’s 
mine pay program is responsible for Mead 
Township, Ohio, trustees swapping roads 
with Belmont County commissions. Forced 
to pay for travel time from pit mouth to 
working places, some coal companies are 
making new pit openings nearer working 
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RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains—with fast- 
acting Ben-Gay! Your doctor knows the famous pain-relieving 
agents— methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 
242 times more of both these wonderfully soothing ingredients 
_ than five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine, fast Ben-Gay! 
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». Giant Zinnias, 7 colors 
eS) Giant Asters, 5 colors 
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Y Seed Book FREE 
Maule’s Seed Book has plain, def . 
a descriptions and pictures | 
rom actual photos, to select theff 
Vegetables to give most profitable 


eee It tells how long each 
ind takes to grow. New, improved 
kinds for heavy yield and highest @ 
market prices. brie flowers, too. 


"Old Reliable’ Seed House 
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or only ..« 
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L_' Seed Book FREE. | 


Y crops and biggest return from yours Name 


P.O. & State 


THERE’S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 








YOU INVENT 


Our FREE BOOK tells you what today’s in- 
ventive market wan.s—how to put down, pat- 
ent and sell your ideas. Scores of letters in 
our files attest to the modern demand for in- 
ventions—our long experience as Registered 
Patent Attorneys wil help you. Get our 
FREE BOOK. ‘‘How to Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention.’’ Also special document 
free. *‘Invention Record,’’ on which to sketch 

d describe your invention. Write today. 
No obligatior 

McMORROW & BERMAN 
P.tent Attorneys 

1028 Atiantic Building, Wasnington 4, BO. C. 





To Get Acquainted with Maule’s 
Tested, Guaranteed Seeds 


Think of it! 7 best colors of Giant dahlia-flowered 

; 2 Zinnias 5 in. across; 5 best colors Maule Giant Asters, 
) Best Marigolds, 4 kinds chrysanthemum-flowered; 4 best carnation-flowered 
farigolds; 4 best colors Petunias. ALL 20 in these four 


i . 
ard Fragrant Petunias, 4 colors 25c-Packets—send 10c and see for yourself why s» 


, All 4 25c-Pkts. for 10cf many say “Maule's Seeds, once sown, always grown.’ 
) ED You'll Have Lovely Flowers All Summer and Fall 
me ene 


—e eee 
Wm. Henry Maule, 292 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Send Dollar Flower Garden, 
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Send Maule’s f I 
No. 4101. Enclosed is 10c. | 
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For new shoes and old... Cement them on your- 
self... Easily and quickly. Original soles never 
wear out if protected by TREDS. 


Enjoy Smart Style... Safety... Savings. 


Long dependable, water-proof, non-skid weor ossurcd. 


For men’s, women's and children’s dress, sport 
or work shoes, rubbers, boots. 
TREDS will not mor floors. 


One pair TREDS, tube of cement, applicator 
and scraper ... all complete with full directions 
on display card. Only 25c at your favorite 
Hardware, §c and toc or General Store. 


UBURN, INDIANA 


TOMATOES 
fom ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


TP -2- GROPP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 


Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


















MAY HAVE 


$1000 


IN Y/Ot¢t POCKET 


hae old coins turn up in the 
most unexpected places. Think 
of it. Mr. Brownlee of Georgia 
had a coin for which I paid him 
$1000. Mrs. Adams, a ticket seller 
in a movie theater, noticed a silver dollar minted in TR 
1804, This silver dollar lista up to $2500. It was really OR 
apenny from heaventoJ.D. Martine of Virginia whom 
I paid $200 for a copper cent. A Florida man received 69 
re oe 











$750 for an old coin that he obtained from an Indian. 


POST YOURSELF! IT PAYS! Examine the 


mone y in your pocket. Who knows—you may find a 
coin that may be worth from $200.00 to $1000.00 or even 
moreto you. I amlooking for old coins, bills, stamps. (24 
V’LL PAY $100 TO $300 FOR A DIME 
is 94 8S. Mint. Send 4e¢ for a Large Illustrated Coin 

Folder and further details, It may mean much profit 
to you. Other amazing prizes for coins, Write now. 


B. MAX MEHL, 155 Mehl Bidg., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.) 










I [UNDREDS of prospects near 

you; sportsmen, workersinlum- 
beryards,warehouses,stockrooms 
war plants, etc. Men of action de- 
mand their snug warmth, free-ac- 
tioncomfort, sturdy construction. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Leather and wool jackets, work 
shirts, 250 shoe styles for men and 
women. Liberal Commissions. No experience neces- 
sary. Write TODAY for FREE SALES OUTFIT. | 

| 






MASON SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. M-117 CHIPPEWA, FALLS, WISCONSIN 
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areas, One of these, a couple of miles west 
of the Webb mineshaft near Shadyside, 
Ohio, is on a little-used Mead Township 
road. Trustees lacked funds to put the 
road back into shape for heavy traffic. In- 
stead, they traded the route to Belmont 
County. The County will finance the im- 
provement and get, in exchange, an im- 
proved Mead Township road along a 
nearby Ohio river hilltop. 


Duration Widows 


Duration Widows is the name of a 
new Kansas City, Mo., club whose mem- 
bership is made up of 30 young Kansas 
wives whose husbands are in the service 
or in war work. There are “no dues, no 
officers, no songs, no speeches.”’ Meetings 
usually include dinner, with each member 
paying for her own, a game of bridge, 
mah-jongg or even poker. The club idea 
sprang up when Mrs. Oscar S. Brewer, 
wife of a Navy ensign, heard from Mrs. 
John W. Hoffman, Jr., who said: “I’m 
lonesome and blue and so are you, too. So 
are lots of girls we know. Let’s form a 
Dutch Treat club or something.” 


LeHane’s Parade 


While some towns are merely wonder- 
ing about victory parades, Dorchester, 
Mass., is already talking about the man 
who'll be marshal of the procession there: 
Seaman Leonard LeHane. Leonard, just 
back from a two-year spell in the Pacific, 
has a record that puts him out in front 
for the parade’s spot of honor. He has 
been in 11 inyasions, seven ‘naval en- 
gagements and 27 air attacks. 


Bay City’s Designs 


Bay City, Mich., has $1,200,000 in 
readiness for an after-the-war program. 
Here’s their blue print: improvement of 
city water supply, involving a_ six-mile 
extension of the water intake in Saginaw 
Bay; improvement of the light and power 
system, including three new sub-stations; 
better streets, new sewers, more parks. 


Cheaper Air Travel 


Air travelers probably won’t have to 
wait for postwar days for lower fares. 
Coast-to-coast United Airlines expects to 
cut present fares of 5.1¢ a mile. 

United, however, may run into trouble 
with its plans. ODT opposes reduced fares 
now, contending they would boom travel 
at a time when curbs are needed. Also 
regional (or so-called short haul) airlines 
oppose the cuts because their plane-mile 
costs run considerably higher than those 
of the transcontinental lines, 

Fare cuts must be approved by Civil 
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DUD. High cost stopped Standard's record 


Taft, Calif., weil at depth of 16,246 ff. 





Aeronautics Bureau and Air Traffic Con- 
ference of the Air Transport Association 
before they can be put into effect, but 
little opposition is seen in those quarters. 
CAB attitude was shown when it indicated 
it would issue a show-cause order for all 
airlines to offer evidence why fares should 
not be reduced. 


Imported Workers 


To the United States’ good neighbors 
goes much credit for getting the nation 
over the hump in war production during 
1944. Officials freely admit that without 
them many goals might not have been met. 

An invading army of 175,000 Mex- 
icans, Latin Americans, West Indians, 
Newfoundlanders helped to relieve critical 
manpower shortages on farms, railroads, 
foundries and in mines. They came with 
Congressional authority, little publicity. 

Examples of what they did: In New 
England, mica production was far below 
Army needs. A few hundred Newfound- 
landers came to the U.S., entered the mica 
mines, boosted production to a point well 
above requirements, In nearly every state 
these workers helped salvage crops which 
otherwise might have spoiled in the fields. 
They received prevailing wages, were guar- 
anteed living quarters and transportation 
home when their jobs were completed. 

Mexico contributed 130,000, Ja- 
maica 16,000, the Bahamas 19,000, New- 
foundland 1,200, Latin America 10,000. 
So much did they help, WFA and WMC 
obtained Congressional approval to con- 
tinue the program through this year. Al- 
ready estimates are being made on the 
number needed when the spring rush begins. 


Farm Values 


Farmland averaged an increase of 
15% in value during the past fiscal year 
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but good bargains can still be found, the 
Farm Security Administration declared. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, FSA approved 3,369 farm purchases 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. These farms averaged $4,252 in 
price, compared to $4,354 for farms 
bought during the previous 12 months. 

The variable-payment plan, under 
which tenant buyers repay more in years 
of high income than in lean ones, is re- 
sulting in rapid repayment of loans. The 
24,822 borrowers using this plan have re- 
paid 65% more than would have been due 
on a fixed, 40-year payment schedule. 


Hosiery Speed-Up 


Newest thing in buying hosiery is go 
to the mill, place your order, then wait 
for them to be manufactured and de- 
livered. 

That plan has been inaugurated by 
the Constant Hosiery Mill, Milwaukee. 
Rayon hose are dried, paired, wrapped and 
boxed within a short time after the order 
is placed, sometimes reach the buyer while 
still warm. 

Constant Mill officials were the first 
to institute this service, predict that it 
might help expand small hosiery mills in 
the postwar period, 


Worm Killer 


A new insecticide, “Ryanex,” is 
praised by the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station as the best available 
weapon against the European corn borer. 

Made from the powdered roots of a 
tropical plant named Ryania speciosa, the 
new product is claimed to surpass rote- 
none, nicotine and other known materials 
as a killer of the corn borer. Limited 
civilian supplies should be available this 
year, 


Music Boom 


There’s nothing like a good song to 
keep up morale, say officials of the Army’s 
Special Services Division. That’s why 
3,500,000 “Hit Kits,” collections of popu- 
lar songs, get priority on supply ships. 

U.S. music publishers think it’s a 
good thing, too. They’re dusting off their 
ledgers and getting ready for a postwar 
boom in sheet music because they believe 
the Army’s morale program is making 
servicemen and women sheet music con- 
scious. 

The “Hit Kits” contain a master sheet 
with from seven to 10 songs with music 
plus from 25 to 50 single song sheets hav- 
ing words only. This method of putting 
new music into hands of servicemen and 
women has revived interest in sheet music 
publishing, lagging badly since the middle 
20S. 


Frozen Food Rationing 


Still exempt from point values under 
OPA’s new ration program, processors 
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of frozen vegetables will resort to volun- 
tary rationing to stretch out limited sup- 
plies. 

Stocks on hand total only 183 million 
Ibs., said Donald Barr, vice president, 
Birdseye, Snider, Inc. Most frozen fruit 
(290 million Ibs. now in storage) will go 
to the military. 


Coast-to-Coast Trains 


Although boasting of fine “trans- 
continental” service, U.S. railroads have 
never operated cross-country trains on 
regular schedules. Chesapeake & Ohio, 
however, plans such carriers after the war 
between Washington, D.C., and the West 
Coast. Passengers could travel from coast 
to coast without transfer at Chicago, St. 
Louis or New Orleans. 

“The railroads,” said C & O President 
C. E, Newton, “will have to provide serv- 
ice like this to meet competition from 
other carriers which offer coast-to-coast 
travel without change.” 


233,000 Planes 


U.S. aircraft plants boomed through- 
out last year. Result was production of 
planes costing $19.4 billions. 





“ALTITUDE CHAMBER" at 
Corp. simulates flying conditions at 50,000 ff. 


Curtiss-Wright 





The 81 U.S. plants, by this record, 
boosted their output since Pearl Harbor 
to 233,000. A tentative schedule of 71,000 
; lanes for 1945 is being stepped up. 


Army's Beef 


To insure meat for fighters, War Food 
Administration ordered packers of govern- 
ment-inspected beef to set aside their en- 
tire output of choice, good and commercial 
beef until the military has selected its 
60% quota. 

Reason for the order, said WFA, is that 
in the past packers selected 60% of their 
supplies of these grades for military buy- 
ers. A few tried to save more meat for 
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the band concerts 
in the old town square? 


Remember when folks travelled miles to town for 
the free Sunday afternoon concerts? 


TODAY, the world’s great orchestras are brought 

; to your living room through 
your Sentinel Radio. In 
the comfort of your easy 
chair you can enjoy the 
best in entertainment, the 
latest in news. 


TOMORROW, wer- 


time developments ready 
for adaptation in civilian radios 
will bring you a new radio worthy of the Sentinel 
tradition. Your soldier sons are already using 
improvements to be embodied in the new Sentinel. 
They'll want them —for youwhen they get home. 


Sentinel w 


Quality Radio Since 1920 
SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


MENDas oulRON 


without Needle and Thread! 















New Plastic Tape! Mends without sewing, as you ironl 
Quickly, easily mends holes, tears, snags. worn ptt - 
in ehirts. blouses, coats. drésses, trousers, underwear, 


bedsheets, ete. Easy to use! Simply iron onl 
Mends are smooth and neat. Will not come off, 
g Stands washing, dry cleaning, ironing. Banishes 

old-fashioned tedious mending and darning. 
Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name at onee. A penny postal will do, 
SEND NO MONE Ps 32M our name, 
KRISTEE CO., Kristee Biden, 
AKRON, OHIO 


PRINT ANY spy 3 


on Paper, Cloth, Leather or Wood 
SIMPLE, EASY TO USE 


Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to 
reproduce any snapshot you have on 
to stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, 
scarfs, etc. Won't wash off. Won't 
hurt negative or fabric it’s used on. 
Personalize your belongings! An ideal 
gift. Complete outfit—enough to trans- 
fer 100 photos—only $1.00 postpaid. 
Sent C.O.D. for $1.21. 

} 2 te Aad PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. S09 
28635 WN. Central Chicago 34 
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FROM OLD AUTO GEN- 
ERATOR. For light or 


Single or twin. 35¢ bring WELOER 


, 1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
items Over 100 other 
generator changes. Write 
today 


LejJay Mfg.. 1310 LeJay Gullding, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Pays HOSPITAL BILLS | 
for Whole Family 


Costs 3c a Day for Adults 
Only 1'42c a Day for Children 


It’s here! The new Family Hospital and Surgical 
Expense Policy you n and want! One policy 
insures whole family—mother, father, children, 
anyone from 3 months to 65 years. No medical 
examination. Pays up to $510.00 hospital and sur- 
= bills for EACH and EVERY personinsured. 
ays up to $100.00 doctor’s fees for operations. 
Pays up to $50.00 for operating room, medicines, 
eiuhanen etc. Covers sicknesses, accidents, 
operations, childbirth, female disorders and many 
other disabilities not covered by other policies. 
You select your own doctor and hospital. This 
full-coverage Family Hospitaland Surgical Policy 
issued DIRECT to you at special family rates by 
big, strong company with over $3,000,000.00 in 
assets. Investigate! Send no money, but mail 
the coupon below quick for full details—sent 
FREE. No agent will call on you. Act today! 
— oA A SF A eae 
i STERLING INSURANCE CO. i 
4398 Sterling Bidg., Chicago 11, il. 
Send me FREE INSPECTION Offer of Low-Cost | | 
Hospitalization 





— me | 
I Se ae a Re OTe | 
| SO Re ie ae | 
Dcabcenalisabaainalsaunasscnnabs-entieasiieaebasaamanea 








FOOT PAINS STOPPED 
with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK | £4 





Heel Cushion 





Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected Jeather, spec- 
jally shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 

shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C.O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin 
price with order. Money back if you are not [pleasec 
after 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER Co., Box P-12, Council Bluffs, lowa 


MILDLY 
NOW usccicareo POWDER 
AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 
CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEET] 


Here’s a Talcum unlike any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed | 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 


oe, tarliest lomata 


PFs re 
€ 7 ’ 
kt) JUNG'S WAYAHEAD 
ar) has Big Red Fruit ripening as 
early as July 4. Regular price 
15c packet, but tointro- . 
duce Jung’s Quality Seeds 
we will send you a trial 
ket of this tomato, Giant ,3&@ 
Sarrot, Cream Lettuce and 
Earliest Radish, also a 
packet each of our ) 


Giant Zinnias and 
Double Larkspur 


to beautify your garden. 
All the above for 0c, in 
Canada 20c. A Premium 
Coupon sent with each 
collection, also our beauti- 
ful free catalog of bargains 



































9 in Seeds, Plants, Hybrid | ALL6 
Corn, Vicland Oats. for 10c 
J. W. JUNG SEED Co. 

Dept. 10 
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the black market civilian trade by setting 
aside meat that wouldn’t meet government 
specifications. 

This order makes such practices im- 
possible, WFA explained. 

Utility grade beef, formerly included 
with the choice, good and commercial, is 
now subject to a 50% set-aside. 

Civilian supplies may run low but 
only temporarily, WFA said. 


EDUCATION 


B.A. at 18 


Last September University of Chicago 
discarded the time-honored high school 
credit entrance requirement. 

Since then more than too students 
have been able to speed up their educa- 
tion, advancing to levels beyond those in- 
dicated in their high school credits. 

Entering students, under the new 
plan, take a series of placement tests de- 
signed to aid them in winning their bache- 
lor’s degree at the age of 18 or 19. Nearly 
half of the new students had not gradu- 
ated from high school; to win their bache- 
lor’s degree they must pass 13 compre- 
hensive examinations (those who enter 
after finishing high school have only eight 
comprehensives ). 

The placement tests were devised by 
Ralph W. Tyler, university examiner, after 
Io years experimentation. They have been 
adapted to use in admitting returned war 
veterans, enabling the serviceman to gain 
full recognition of his knowledge and 
training, regardless of former schooling. 


Students’ Autobiographies 


Few chiidren like biographies. Eighth- 
grade teacher Julia E. Dearsley of Schiel 


| School, Cincinnati, overcame that handi- 


cap in a novel way. She taught her pupils 
to study biographies so they could write 
their own. 

The children are taught integral fac- 
tors of good biographies including: ade- 
quate information regarding the subject’s 
early home and community environment; 
opportunities for education; success in us- 
ing these opportunities; personality traits; 
immediate family; abilities, including spe- 
cial talents; success in developing habits 
of work which enable the subject to use 
these abilities to the best advantage. 

Basic idea of the plan, said Miss 
Dearsley, is to help the pupil come to a 
more realistic understanding of himself 
and thus start development of suitable 
plans for his own life. 


Youth Council 


California Youth Authority told the 
state’s ’teen-agers: “Show us what you 
want. Let us help you with your prob- 
lems.” Result was a two-day conference 


PATHEINDER 


of 400 young people in Sacramento, Calif. 

Youths conducted discussion groups, 
told of home-town programs and activities 
finally organized the first statewide Youth 
Council. Purpose is to sponsor youth- 
conducted constructive recreation and so- 
cial activities, study economic problems. 

American Public Welfare Association 
called the movement a forward step in 
promoting juvenile welfare. 


Barracks 


Most schools buy war stamps and 
bonds, collect waste paper for salvage, and 
Red Cross drives. But Hollywood, Cal.. 
High School goes one better in helping the 
armed forces. 

Many of the furloughed service men 
who flock to the Los Angeles-Hollywood 
area had to sleep on park benches, in al! 
night movie theaters, railroad stations- 
until the high school opened its doors to 
them. 

Now 900 servicemen snooze each 
week-end in the school’s two gymnasiums. 
converted into temporary barracks. Teach- 
ers and students, contributing their time, 
serve breakfasts to soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines—all for 5o¢, just enough to cover 
actual expenses for bed and food. 


Student-Teachers 


Music class: 130 pupils in seats; reg- 
ular teacher sick; no substitute available. 
A senior boy told the principal’s office he 
thought he could take over for the day. 

The student-teacher did so well as an 
impromptu maestro that Western Hills 
high school, Cincinnati, soon lined up 500 
pupils as eligible class leaders for emer- 
gencies during the present wartime short- 
age of teachers. 


School Carnival 


Usually ‘community nights” are 
staged by civic groups. In Hillsdale, N.Y.., 
one of the most successful such affairs is 
run by Roeliff Jansen Central School’s 
Student Council, with parents and friends 
as guests. 

Held in the school gym, the latest was 
a carnival, with a band concert, dancing, 
games, refreshments. Nearly every pupil 
took part in planning it. Proceeds went 
into the council’s general fund. 


ART 


1945 “Art” 


Trooping into an entrance purposely 
marked “Exit,” highbrow lovers of screw- 
ball art thronged the New York gallery of 
Peggy Guggenheim, high priestess of ultra- 
modernism. Purpose: to preview 1945 
masterpieces by the world’s most “ad- 
vanced” painters, sculptors. 














OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different 
titles. We have bought over 9,000 books from men 
—_ women in every state in the Union! We nave 
Bir. much as $500.00 for a single book. We paid 
r. Kuchler of Wisconsin over $1,000.00 cash! 
For example, we will pay you cash for the follow- 
ing books as described in our price list: 





Pilgrim’s Progress ............ Set 4 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer........ 

Old Swimmin’ Hole............... +4 
SE EE. cocseccceccccccscose 100.00 
Co Re 50.00 
EEE TA 35.00 
Venus and Adonis ............... 5,000.00 
ttre Gere gheee . 45.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin............... $0.00 
Leaves of Grass..... Oteeseccecsscs 00 
Dt ihict eek iaaneens se choxs 25.00 
Last of the Mohicans............. 00 
EE ae 100.00 
Little Women...... . 
McGuffey Primer 

Tamerlane & Other Poems........ 5, 000. 00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of 
books we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you 
have checked our latest list giving full informa- 
tion. Don't delay—a single old school book, story 
book, Bible, poetry, history, travel, almanz acs, 
newspapers, letters, autograph, etc:, may bring 
you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 
certain books, Better investigate NOW. Send 
10cin coin or stamps to American Book Mart, 
Merchandise Mart, Dept. 232 , Chicago, and 
we will send you latest list of old "books we want 
to buy and Cash prices we will pay. 





IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 








WRITE 
FOR 





ild al 1 hn 
Lingerie 4 t morous 
i} ad of fitting x hig rh quality workman. 
ship. Low prices brin quick orde 
Also fine hosiery girdles and ub der- 
wear for the whole family If you 
want money full or spare time, write 

r complete beautiful, 
trated Style Equipment—sent 
LUTELY FREE. 


WORLD’S STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept. HA-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“(4 COMB-A-TRIM 
mA) 


T oe 1’ 


AL50- 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience. It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 
mer throug h hair like an ordi- 
rv comb, Save on hair-cut 


bills . . . Trim your own hair 
or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-14 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


REACUTREES 2, 


Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, etc. Grapes 7c. 
Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Sendtor for 






2 Comb-A- 
i S oo 
Save 











free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 12, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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Crackpot creations oh’d and ah’d in 
1944 had been cast aside as old stuff. Gone 
was burlesque queen Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
“self-portrait” —her picture, cut from a 
magazine and set among sea-shells in a 
water-filled goldfish bowl. Even surrealist 
Salvador Dali’s famous landscapes featur- 
ing trees laden with melting watches had 
been shoved into a back room as “ancient 
classics.” 

In their place hung a huge, spider- 
web-like wooden wheel, with a sign: “Turn 
to see Marcel Duchamp’s works.” Revolv- 
ing the wheel, devotees squinted through 
to see an engraving of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, adorned by 
scrawled moustaches and goatee. 

(“‘Dadaist” Duchamp hoisted high- 
brow eyebrows to prewar Paris salon ceil- 
ings when he sent a white toilet bowl to a 
sculpture show. Dadaism frankly culti- 
vates the absurd, named after the 
most meaningless expression its sponsors 
could think of—the first syllables a baby 
utters. ) 

Bride. Hit of the 1945 preview: an 
oil painting, Attirement of the Bride, by 
Peggy Guggenheim’s former husband, Mz 1x 
Ernst. In screaming colors, it pictures a 
nude woman with the head of an owl, 
wearing a cape of orange and red feathers. 
In the background hovers a green figure 
with a hairless, human head, four breasts, 
one webbed foot, one human foot, one 
wing, and one arm, terminating in a hand 
with which it is picking its nose. 


was 





TURN WHEEL, 


and see the 


look through the peephole, 
Mona Lisa with moustaches. 











| Sell from 60¢ 


BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 


throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


aa KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected f 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest F 
Tomato grown. Should be fj 
in every Garden, 
All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA, 129, PARADISE, PA. 


How To Relieve 


Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Make Big Money in Coming 








JOB SEEKER 
REAL ESTATE BOoOM— REALTOR 
Big Dp 
Prepare NOW wr Salar Gunn 
$10.00) « 3 BUILDER 
erty management Nn . appraisa 
ance, t uilding. Ma As ake fort on LLL 
usands of trained men, women, re- 
« yearly by real estate firma, in 





ry companies, banks, Federal agencies. Rush post- 
ard ‘to = 32-page QUIZ BOOh —mailed FREE with 4 il 
detaile on new and only 5-volume lib 2%, 


MODERN REAL ESTATE PRACTICE! 
LANE BOOKS Dept. R-1 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, i. 





I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 

handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing boll. I'll be back when copper's 
avoilable. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, 
A PROFITABLE 


FPLUEBERRIES ornamenrat 


Be the first to ra’ CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. The 

com: sensation. Very ornamental. Exquisite white bios- 

any eaves chan from green to red; grows 6 ft. tall. 

Eat delicious jumbe sized berries with cream. Two to } a 

bushes will supply average family with mouth - watering 

biaebe gigs i] omenn, ig money-maker for plastess 

ily described in our catalog of 

@er 100 real Lotookes = & Te eats, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 26 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich, 













How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN | 


ASTHMATICS! 











Let Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your next 
asthmatic actack, notice how its aromatic 
furnes aid distressed breathing Use it and 
see how dependable it is— pocency rigidly 
standardized through scrict laboratory 
control — quality always uniform. Ask for 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigarette of pipe 
mixture form at your favorice drug store. 


Get ASTHMADOR today! 













DRESS FREE 
FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new plan gives you FREE your choice of gor- 
geous new Spring dress in your favorite style, size and 
‘ i" a Just pend < orders for only 3 dresses for your 
friends and neighbors, or members of your family, That's 
al snd your own dress is FREE! Write for big Style 
Line showing scores of latest fashions with actual fabrics, 
No experience needed. Give age. 









HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. FG-183, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. [| 
WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 
peetecsinan run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
= weeks home b Seataing. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet, 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


HEARING AID 
DEAF without BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send today for free infor- 
mation and names of happy users in your vicinity. Optical Deaters 
write for Proposition. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 EAST 
43rd St. 422 N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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‘BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


Fighting Cancer: The American Can- 
| cer Society received less than $500,000 for 
research and education last year for a dis- 
ease that killed 163,000 men, women and 
children, while the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis received $11,000,- 
000 for 12,429 cases and not over 1100 
deaths. With adequate funds for research, 
| cancer might 
| death. Doctors think $5 
Mrs. Alice M. Fry, 


The Lion's Tail: Re your “Atlantic 
Charter’s Test Case” story (Dec. 18): Is 
there a law that says the State Depart- 
ment must continue to twist the Lion’s 
tail? The British government has trouble 

| enough with parliament without stabs in 
| the back by our politicians. 
F. G. Keck, Paulding, Ohio 


000,000 would do. 
Corydon, lowa 


Servicemen’s Homes: I often read, 
“the meanest man is one who puts out 
poison where dogs and other pets get it 
| and die.’ 











become a minor cause of 


I have not seen the classification of | 
| the skunk who robs the homes of our men | 


in the armed service of Uncle Sam. 
E. M. Caisson, Skull Creek, Colo. 


A Thought on Peace: It’s purely 


silly for statesmen and world leaders to- 


talk peace when they leave out the Prince 
of Peace or give to Him a minor place at 
the peace table. Can't poor foolish world 
leaders see that this same thing has been 
tried for many hundreds of years and it 
has always failed? 

F. F. Ackeberg, Tampico, III. 


missionaries to Germany besides food and 
clothing. If Germany were to become a 
Christian republic, we would have no more 
wars with her. As for Japan, she cannot 
be trusted. We must rule her for many 
years, 

Ira Wilson, Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


eS 





More About Moon: Re your edi- 
torial on “Planting in the Moon,” I have 
had a notion that the moon’s changes have 
a definite effect on plants. We need a new 
and more scientific moon-phase almanac. 

Mr. E. Olson, Onida, S. D. 





Church and Politics: PATHFINDER 
(Dec. 11) said that the Federal Council of 
Churches made history as it “reaffirmed 
its position on separation of church and 
state.” Isn’t that practically the same as 
“keep politics out of the church?” And 
isn’t the real intent to keep the church out 
of politics? Wouldn’t the Devil be pleased 
to have political matters turned over to his 
handling? 


L. A. Pine. Omaha, Nebr. 





When Peace Comes: We must send | 
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To a Sailor, Marine, Coast Guard or 
Soldier—CHAP STICK is the trusted friend for 
windburned, cracked, chapped lips. Specially 
medicated, specially soothing—it works 
quickly and is long-lasting. CHAP STICX for 
every member of your family. 


“ 
T. M. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off, 


we ¢ ok , 
Shic “ 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 


§ Chape 


Motorists Now Get 
Extra Gas Mileage 


truck 
tractor owners are now getting up to 30% ex- 


Thousands of motorists, taxicab, and 
tra gas mileage, more power and pick-up, 
smoother running and quicker starting with a 
Vacu-matic on their cars. The new, improved, 
metal Vacu-matic operates on the Supercharge 
principle, ‘“Breathes’’ automatically and can 
be installed by anyone in a few minutes. Fits 
all cars. Nothing to regulate or adjust. The 
manufacturers, the Vacu-matic Carburetor Co., 
7617—1152-W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis., 
are offering a Vacu-matic to anyone who will 
install it on his car and help introduce it to 
others. They will gladly send full free partic- 
ulars if you write them or just send your name 
and address on a penny post card today. 


gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply appear to be growing younger week by 
week! Absolutely not a coal tar dye! Colorless—WON’T 
STAIN! USE LIKE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
Beutalure today—now ! SEND NO MONE Y—just your name 
and address. When you see the improvement after three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tax included). Or return 
unused portion at our expense. That’s our amazing offer! 


BEUTALURE, INC. 
14 Ashley Pl., Dept, P-6, Wilmington, Delaware 
1945 Garden Catalog 


F R E Illustrated in Color 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plants that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown pants. 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, beet, rosees, tomato, peeees. e 
Fore & pepper plants. Get your catalog now 

ore the supply is exhausted, 


- D. FULWOOD CoO., 





Z- 
C= 


Tifton, Ga. 


Made from 
Any Photo 
or Picture! 


SEND NO 





Exquisite -like Picture Ring—made from 
om - ag nd No Money! ‘Mail photo with paper 
strip for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- 
age. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. 
Mo ioney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. 


PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. E-49 CINCINNATI, O. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100 EACH for 1924 1c green 
Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 
to $1000.00 each if unused). Send 6c Today 
for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing 
Prices paid. Vernon Baker (PA-51) Elyria, Ohio. 


MONEY! 
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Make Any Article 


GLOW. DARK 


“, with : / 
: Magic New Discovery, 


Don’t pay big prices 
for luminous articles. 
Make your own! Sell 
at big profit or keep 
for your pleasure. 
With our complete 
outfit and confiden- 
tial instructions, it’s 
easy! A-stroke of the 
brush—any article 
glows in the dark like 
magic! Lasts indefi- 
nitely. Absolutely 
harmiess. Hundreds 
of uses. Use on ties, 
flowers, jewelry, house 
numbers, furniture, 
pictures, statues, toys, 
etc. Order NOW! Sup- ostal charges. 
ly limited. Money- nd cash, we 
ot guarantee. Day postage. 


LITE-GLO, Dept. 68-A3, Topeka, Kan. 























Say 


Dhl ate 
Glo Kit, $1.00. 
Send name, ad- 
dress, pay post- 
man $1.00 plus 












Does 


Teew1en 


Torment 
Steal Your Sleep? 


ON’T suffer and scratch to- 
night because of dry eczema, 
simple piles or a minor rash. 
Let soothing Resinol Ointment 
comfort you as it has so many. 
Its highly efficient medication 
is combined with an oily base 
that prolongs beneficial action. 


RESINGL 


STOP 
RADIO & 
STATIC &! 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAV E 













is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be _- ™ 


on any make electric radio. To connect, just put you 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening nw 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 5. Halsted, Dept. AW-2203, Chicago 20, IIL. 


’ TOOTHACHE? 


OUE TO CAVITY 


GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 


Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist oder, Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. . Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENTS oor con @ 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘“‘shell shocked" cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the-American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


INVENTORS 


thout obligation—how te 
and ‘ell your invention. Secufe 
topetent Guide,” ge com- 

wae information sbout poent re 

and selling inventions. 
cLanence A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
egistered Patent Attorneys 
537-A Agume Building Washington, D. C.. 
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PASTIME 


AND SMILES 





Brain Teaser No. 65 


A man at his marriage agreed that if 
at his death he should leave only a daugh- 
ter, his wife should have } of his estate; 
and if he should leave a son, she should 
have 4. He left a son and a daughter. 
What fractional part of the estate should 


each receive? 


Solution to No. 64 
Let x equal the number of miles 


| per gal. of brand A. Let y equal the num- 


| ber of miles per gal. 


| equals 








of brand B. Then 


180/x plus 1 equals 180/y, and 9x plus sy | 


270. Hence x equals 20 and y 
equals 18. 





Colonel: Your reports should be writ- 
ten in such a manner that even the most 
ignorant could understand them. 

Sergeant: Well, sir, what part is it 
that you don’t understand? 





Diner (in Chinese restaurant): Me 
vellee glad to see you. Me wantee chop 
suey, chop chop! 

Chinese waiter (calling): Hey, 
Looey! Come here and listen to this gink. 
He’s pretty good. 


Short(age) Story 


There’s a shortage of woolens 
The sales clerks complain, 
A shortage of cottons 
Is causing them pain— 
A shortage of fabrics, 
But I do not cry— 
A shortage of dough 
Leaves me nothing to buy! 
Helen Gorn Sutin 





Teacher: Mary, find Ireland on the 
map. 

Mary: Here it is. 

Teacher: Now, Jimmy, who discov- 
ered Ireland? 

Jimmy: Mary did. 


“IT need a quart of blood for a transfu- 


sion,” said an Army doctor. “Will you 
give it?” 
“Sorry, Doc,” replied the private with 


a scarred face, “I can let you have only a 
pint. I’ve gotta shave myself tomorrow.” 





“Just what is a sergeant, anyway?” 
asked the sweet young thing. 








“Ah,” replied the GI, “a sergeant is | 


a big cuss who cusses you out after the 
Army swears you in.” 








7 Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
; Bonn White--Giant flowers, 6 in. 
across, on sturdy 3-ft. plants, eas 
to grow anywhere. A l5c-Pack acket of 
postpaid for loc! Send dime todag. 
Pos’ or dime ‘ 

@urneste bend Seed Catalog FREE. 





By 


Clinton, ' 
Send 5 Pkts. Giant Zinnia og | 


(Me. 7688). Enclosed is 






a 


' 
J 4 — 
Send Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE. 3 


Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it. and it's so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid Ronen, instead 
of sugar syrup 

Then get 2 % ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well-known for its prompt 
action on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a <I bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make a yr of really splendid 
medicine and you get about ur times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
tr it, ne if not pleased, your money will be 


refun 
THE “PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
= 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false}teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate odor”’ (den- 
ture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 


naw MORNIN, Clans «1 Raspberry Fomiy 
Se ees 
Ackerman Nurseries, 88 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich, 


pw {° MRS. BERRY S POULTRY BOOK 


BERRY’S Shometon- Mated. Hand- 
Picked CHICKS also SEXED, STARTED. 
52 Breeds. 7 NYeRiDS. All Iowa In- 
spected, BWD Tested. Over 400 Prizes— 
PRICES. In Business 
--—— A. 50 yeas. | seaeatoan POULTRY BOOK FREE, 
stam 
BER VS POULTRY FARM, Bx.48 CLARINDA,IOWA 


GARDEN SEEDS 
] To the first 1000 who or- FREE 















der through this notice, we'll send FREE 
$1.00 in garden seeds. Write for our 
“Lucky 7"’ offer and catalog today. 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 133P, Clarinda, lowe 
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EDITORIAL 


To Write’s Right 

Washington has just been watching 
Congress get under way. For the seventy- 
ninth time since 1789, the Representatives 
of the people are assembled for legislative 
purposes. 

More than three million persons now 
receive federal salaries for civilian serv- 
ices. Of all these, only 533 are directly 
chosen by the people. They are the Presi- 
dent, and Vice-President (elected every 
four years), the 96 members of the Senate 
(of whom one-third are elected every two 
years), and the 435 members of the House 
(all elected every two years). 

Therefore these members of Congress 
are important. They also are interesting 
people. Most of those we know put in 
longer hours than they would spend in 
their private professions and businesses. 
They are far better informed than the 
average intelligent citizen. By and large 
they endeavor earnestly to produce legis- 
lation that will advance the national in- 
terest. They are industrious in efforts to 
reflect popular wishes in the districts and 
states they represent. 

Have you ever written to your repre- 
sentative? Most members are genuinely 
attentive to their mail—particularly to let- 
ters from constituents who, with no per- 
sonal axes to grind, honestly set down their 
opinions on pending questions. 

We have little respect for the wide- 
spread disposition to “smear” Congress. 
Of course, inferior men occasionally are 
elected. But that is the fault of those who 
send them to Washington. Congress as a 
whole is a body of responsible, conscien- 
tious patriots—531 representatives of 
138,000,000 Americans. The 138,000,000 
are duty-bound to take an interest in the 
individual activities of the 531 and to keep 
them informed on the true currents of 
opinion “back home.” 
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Wood— $116 an Acre 


Down in the farm country near Mid- 
lothian, Texas, they are telling the story 
of a man who recently cleared a small 
tract of second-growth timber, and re- 
ceived a return of $116.50 an acre. In 
order to help in the present wood shortage 
and also gain more definite information on 
the value of timber growth, this farmer 
cleared 6.2 acres, kept accurate account of 
what happened. 

These days everything is salable, 
down to the smallest size; all was sold 
locally in Ellis County. Here’s the record: 
35,500 feet of pine saw-logs, $532.50; 62 
cross-ties, $18.60; 250 feet of fence posts, 
$20; five cords of pulpwood, $16.25; 


three cords of gum bolts, $16.50; five 
cords of oak bolts, $40; six cords of 16- 
inch wood, $36; 20 cords of 24-inch wood, 
$120. Total: $799.85. 

The only outlay was $12.50 per acre 
for cutting all material 10 inches and 
smaller, amounting to $77.50. That left a 
clear profit of $722.35 which, based on the 
6.2 acres, spells a cash return of $116.50 
per acre. There’s the story, with one 
significant detail: The woodlot farmer’s 
name is Beaver—A. C. Beaver. 
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Forest Memorials 


It is a tradition, when a war is won, 
that we erect memorials in honor of those 
who gave their lives for us. The village 
common of New England, the town 
squares of the south, middle states, and 
west, have statues commemorating those 
who in the past gave their lives that this 
nation might live. 

There has been discussion in the press 
recently of fitting memorials to the heroes 
of this war. Many suggestions have been 
made: civic centers, playgrounds, parks 
and libraries. Why not begin to plan now 
for community or town forests—a living 
memorial in honor of our men and women 
in the armed services? 

Forests Primeval. The town forest 
movement is in its infancy in this nation. 
Nations of the Old World proved long ago 
that community forests were more than 
economically advantageous. They are the 
finest kind of recreational centers for 
people of all ages as well as an example of 
forward-looking conservation. Experts tell 
us we have millions of acres of land pri- 
marily suitable for forests. We have made 
a beginning with about 113 million acres 
in National forests, 17 million in state 
tracts, and five million in town, country, 
and school tracts. But we need millions 
more. In 1620 there were about 822 mil- 
lion acres of ‘“woodlot” in what is now 
the U.S.; today it is about 630 million. 

There are about 13,500 villages in 
the nation and more than 10,000 towns. 
With only 5000 community forests now 
established, these figures show the oppor- 
tunity for living memorials of trees in 
honor of our service men and women. 
Civic organizations and interested citizens 
should take the lead immediately in plan- 
ning the best of memorials to our honored 
fellow citizens. 
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An English scientist is planning a trip 
to the moon by rocket, but does not in- 
tend to be one of the passengers. He 
probably thinks it best not to get too 
taken up in one’s work. 
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Improving the Breed 


That one horse can run faster than 
another has been a settled fact for cen- 
turies. But the human desire to find out 
which particular equine outspeeds the 
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other seems never to be quenched. Eight- 
een million track admissions in 1944, a 
year of supposedly “total” war, testify 
that horse racing commands a following. 

No one has determined how much race 
enthusiasm traces to love of horses, how 
much represents love of gambling. Legal- 
ized horse bets recorded last year amount- 
ed to well above a billion dollars, 

A shoddy and unworthy fiction is still 
employed in racing laws, ““To improve the 
breed of horses” is the justification. Ar- 
dency for research to improve the breed 
manifests itself in an estimated race track 
investment of $175 million, in $55 million 
worth of thoroughbred horses, and a $50 
million track and breeding farm payroll. 
The last figure alone more than doubles 
the amount spent a year to support all 
the fundamental research in medicine, 
chemistry, physics and other sciences. 

Late But Right. When no horse can 
travel as fast, or far, or carry as big a 
load as any 1938 second-hand jalopy, the 
utility of millions for “improving the 
breed” fails to be visible. Amply con- 
spicuous, on the other hand, is the power 
of the syndicates that profit from the gul- 
libility of the race track suckers. These 
groups have been influential enough to ob- 
tain steel for at least one new track since 
the war, to route special trains to the 
tracks and to ship horses by rail and truck 
when transportation is strained, to arrange 
special telephone and telegraph facilities 
when communications are overcrowded, 
and to maintain extensive racing news 
publications when paper is rationed. 

People in peacetime may be indulged 
in the cheap thrill of a race bet, even those 
who never see the horses. Few can object 
to the natural thrill of an honest horse 
race. But certainly all will applaud the 
action of Director Byrnes in suspending 
the tracks for the duration. He is right, 
even though three years late. 

The bettors can put their cash on 
Uncle Sam—$18.75 will get them $25. 
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WHERE’S THAT FARM JOURNAL? 


One thing every subscriber knows—the new Farm JOURNAL has news that 
wants to be read at once. It’s the one rural magazine that’s timely; fast 
printing makes it only four days from writer to reader. So, whether it’s news 
of new farm legislation, of crops or markets or methods or women’s fashions, 
Farm JOURNAL receives the prompt attention of more than 214 million paid 
subscribers. Alert merchants with farming trade also give it attention; they 


want to know what is being advertised in this largest of rural magazines. 


FARM JOURNAL finer 





AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


did hear Paw tell ’er the spark plugs needed a good cleanin’.” 


DIRTY PLUGS NEED PLUG-CHEK TOO! 


Cleaning a spark plug often isn’t enough. The plugs may y 
June eat 


be faulty, the wrong type or improperly. gapped. Auto-Lite 
“Plug-Chek” inspection service is the quick and accurate AI0' 


way to find what corrections should be made to improve GREAT RADIO owl 
gas mileage as much as 12%, according to tests by the STARRING 


American Automobile Association. 
Have your spark plugs inspected the “Plug-Chek” way by DICK HAYMES 
' ; AND GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA IN 
your friendly Auto-Lite dealer. But if new plugs are needed, me 2 ™ 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs—they’re ignition engineered. Everything For The Boys 
Every Tuesday Night==NBC Network 


oF, THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY isdn tietictilb intends antl 
hon) TOLEDO, 1 . Merchand ) Div OHIO fighting fronts 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





